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Tue cliff dwellers of our southwestern 
states left us a skeletal record of their 
civilization which we can fill out with rea- 
sonable satisfaction to ourselves. We can 
restore their habitations, study their arts 
and customs, speculate on their agriculture 
and sense something of their religious con- 
ceptions. If some freak of climate or 
nature should desolate our present com- 
munities in the same neighborhood and 
leave their residues to be studied a thou- 
sand years from now, what outstanding 
visions of us would arise? 

I venture to think that, aside from the 
tools and bits of machinery, the foundations 
and walls of the splendid school buildings 
now characteristic of that region would be 
the subject of the most comment. Is not 
the school the one striking symbol of our 
present day? Is not the wide-spread pub- 
lic training of our youth our greatest 
achievement? The Egyptians whipped the 
great pyramids out of the backs of slaves 
and subjects. The flower of artistic genius 
of that race decorated the graves of the 
mighty Pharaohs, but what of the Egyptian 
people? 


1 Address on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new buildings of the College for Men, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, October 10. 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF MANKIND! 


By Dr. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, PRESIDENT OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The schools to-day typify the orderly ef- 
fort to train and develop youth for achieve- 
ment and satisfactions in life. We take it 
more or less for granted, and yet in the his- 
tory of the human race it is comparatively 
a new instrument of service. Through it 
we are getting such a spread of advantages 
to all our people as has never been dreamed 
of before. 

It is not enough to have great artists, 
philosophers, scientists or statesmen. They 
must not sit upon the brow of humanity asa 
mere crown no matter how precious they 
may be, but they and their work must per- 
meate, fructify and ennoble the whole mass 
of humankind. Education and the use of 
all our modern methods for storing and 
distributing information and for trans- 
porting men to see and hear and men to 
talk and demonstrate are remaking our 
mind, remoulding our conceptions of na- 
ture and religion, transforming our gov- 
ernments and adding to our years of life. 
Drop the school for a generation and where 
would our country be? 

It is not that we of this century have a 
better mental equipment than those who 
preceded us. It is not that we could not 
survive without schools, but it is that the 
complicated economic, social and financial 
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mechanism we have created in the United 
States is based on the education of our 
youth, and that this education has given us 
the most wide-spread comforts, the most 
cleanliness, the best food and the greatest 
opportunity for health that the race has 
Perhaps greatest of all is the wide 
Who has not 


known. 
range given to our minds. 
watched the eagle in his soaring flight and 
envied him the freedom, the wide spaces 
and the ease of movement? To-day our 
minds can soar back through the ages or 
forward on the wings of imagination into 
the vast universe or into the minute in- 
We have available the 
Our li- 


terior of the atom. 
accumulative effect of knowledge. 
braries duplicate for every one the best 
products of human intelligence. Discov- 
eries, inventions and research applied to 
our environment are changing it so rapidly 
that this age will seem like a swift part of 
the stream of life 
studied in the future. 

To-day we are dedicating here a hand- 


when it comes to be 


some group of buildings standing in the 
name of the University of Rochester, but 
really belonging to us all. They are the 
result of the generosity of far-seeing indi- 
viduals, they will be administered as a 
sacred trust by certain chosen citizens. 
They are to be used by students attending 
eollege. This word ‘‘college’’ if used in a 
word association test elicits such responses 
as ‘‘football,’’ ‘‘fraternity,’’ ‘‘boy,’’ ‘‘cam- 
‘sophomore,’’ ‘‘freshman,”’ 


‘ 


pus,’’ ‘‘days,”’ ‘ 
Co ° ? ° 
senior,’’ and sometimes 


stands for a 


*‘junior’’ and 
**work.’’ 
blend of happy emotionalism with a some- 
what stagnant but necessary intellectual 
accompaniment in the minds of not only 
many of those who have been near it, but 
those who have paid the bills for it, or 
It combines 


College strong 


watched from the sidelines. 
social phenomena, athletic games, care-free 
adolescence, traditions, high idealism, deep 
and abiding loyalties, classrooms, teachers 
inspiring (or otherwise) in one of the most 
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delightful mixtures of our times. It is full 
of vigor and romance. 

It is a miniature of the community life 
to be lived later by those who belong to it. 
Above and all through is its deep and indis- 
pensable relation to our civilization, which 
is based upon education and the trained 
man. Its mission is fundamental, and its 
service in so far as numbers are concerned 
has just begun. 

Our educational history shows a stairway 
of steady upward progress. Our youth 
can now all aspire to climb its steps to the 
limit; they need no longer stop with the 
Available to them 
the 

high 


little red schoolhouse. 


in inereasing numbers are erammar 


school, junior high school, school, 


junior college, college and university. 
More and more must climb higher and 
higher if we are to have that educated 
citizenship upon which such a democracy 
as ours must depend. The college, instead 
of being a training place for ministers or a 
place for the internal mental decoration of 
those with inherited economic ease, has be- 
come the higher school of a whole people. 
It numbers its students by the hundreds of 
thousands. It leads its more enterprising 
or gifted students forward into the univer- 
sity where they can prepare for the pro- 
fessions, engage in individual scholarly 
work or research, and thus further serve to 
make knowledge serve man and give him 
spiritual or esthetic enlightenment. 
Gradually but dramatically we are dis- 
covering that in the mass, both socially and 
intellectually, certain cleavage areas in the 
educational machinery are appearing. One 
of them cuts through the middle of the tra- 
ditional college course and is leading to the 
rapid spread of junior colleges, both pri- 
vate and public, in many parts of the 
United States. This is a normal and in- 
evitable cleavage, but it gives pain to those 
who like things as they always have been. 
Education may seem static, but it never is. 
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Its currents are steady and strong. We 
ean not buck them successfully, but we can 
navigate such institutions in accordance 
with its best opportunities. We must not 
lose sight of the real object—the student— 
in this process. Why do more than half of 
those who enter college with high hopes 
and ambitions fail to reach the point which 
we now designate as graduation ? 

Some travelers tell of approaching a 
home in the Everglades. Children of all 
ages were scattered about in profusion. 
One of them happened to see an alligator 
walking off with one of the little ones and 
reported it to the ample mother of the 
brood, who, with her arms akimbo, after a 
short reflection, said: ‘‘I done told the old 
man something was getting away with those 
chilluns.”’ 

Something is getting away with too many 
of the children of Alma Mater. Is it a cur- 
riculum with too many antique parts? 
Are the entrance requirements too easy? 
Is college life harmful? Is the instruction 
Are college activities a detriment? 

And a 
There is 


poor? 
Are students of to-day indolent? 
hundred other questions arise. 

probably a small percentage of affirma- 
tive answer for each of them, but in the 
broad I think the difficulty comes from 
the failure to recognize the effect of the 
impingement of masses on the college and 
the lack of clear distinction between ad- 
vanced and elementary study. There is a 
at the end of the 
With the 
junior year begins the university and its 


normal stopping place 
second or sophomore year. 
advanced work. 

We should view the first two years as the 
trying-out period for the capacities and in- 
terest of those seeking university work. 
We should signalize its completion as we do 
now that of the college with some degree or 
other acceptable token. This should be the 


satisfying goal of those who want social 
experience and a ‘‘touch’’ of education and 
the jumping-off place for those who are to 
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go further into those fields of life requiring 
prolonged training. 

To secure opportunity for each person to 
go as far as his native mental equipment, 
physical vigor and disciplined character 
make possible is the goal of such a country 
as this where every one can rise under his 
own impulse to any height. No American 
is tied to his father’s trade, or bound ex- 
cept by his own limitations. 

As I view it, the college as we know it 
is undergoing a growth phenomenon of 
staggering proportions and will come out 
stronger and finer but split in two. Its 
lower half will be attached to the great 
public school system as an outgrowth of the 
high school ; its upper half will fasten on to 
the university. Each college will face this 
issue. Some will resist it successfully, but 
all will be affected by it. This great insti- 
tution is in a unique position to take a de- 
cisive part in this interesting evolution. 
It is endowed, it is unattached to the pub- 
lic school mechanism, it is an unfolding 
university. If its leaders will study the 
forces stirring and guide it thoughtfully 
and prudently forward, holding fast onto 
the good in the past, seizing that which is 
promising in the new, and always retaining 
the elasticity which is vital to continued 
growth, a new lighthouse of learning will 
be yours. 

We have the strength of being different 
All 


conform to any given pattern. 


in our American colleges. need not 
Each can 
with wide-open eyes prepare its own pro- 
gram. This college of arts and sciences 
is in full swing, well housed, well manned 
and receptive to the great task ahead. We 
advance through education. Education 
must lead in our advance. 
cate a beautiful shrine to those high pur- 


poses which have ever led our country for- 


To-day we dedi- 


ward. I congratulate those of you who will 
be its custodians and its beneficiaries. 


There is no limit to the opportunity before 
you. 
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ADULT EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS 


PRINCIPAL OF MANCHESTER COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


On this occasion I have to play what 
may seem a double part. On the one hand, 
I have the honor to participate in the dedi- 
eation of a notable extension of this uni- 
versity; on the other, I come before you 
as the advocate of adult education. 

But the two parts are closely akin. 
Here in this university you are dealing 
with young people who have reached the 
first stage, at all adult life. 
Broadly considered, every university is an 
institute of adult education. What we are 
doing in our other activities—our workers’ 


events, of 


educational classes and so on—is simply to 
extend over a wider area the benefits which 
we have enjoyed in a beautiful home and 
under the most favorable conditions. 

The majority of those to whom we make 
our appeal are of an age not far removed 
that of the students 
within these walls. We may have to use 
different methods in dealing with the edu- 
cational want of our massed population, 
and I think we ought to. 
cially to be on our guard against offering 
them a diluted article which I have heard 
called university-and-water. But though 
our methods must vary, our ideals are the 
same or ought to be, whether we are teach- 
ing in a university or conducting a class in 


from who gather 


We have espe- 


a workers’ educational association. 

So the two parts I have to play are not 
unconnected—that of adding my earnest 
prayer and good wishes to your dedication 
exercises, and that of pleading for the 
great cause of adult education. 

I am to speak to you on adult education 
as a crying need and I will begin by a per- 
Of all the people who 





sonal confession. 


1 Address at a conference on adult education 


held on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
buildings of the College for Men, University of 
Rochester, October 11. 





stand in need of adult education the one 
who seems to us to need it most urgently 
is—myself. Whenever it falls to my lot 
to speak in public on the importance of 
educating the adult a voice within me 
seems to ery, ‘‘Thou art the man: Thou art 
the adult in question.’’ All the lessons I 
have learned during a rather long life 
my un- 





might be summed up in this one 
dying need, my ever-growing need, of edu- 
cation. 

In making this confession I have the 
support of men greatly wiser than myself. 
Need I remind you how Newton compared 
himself to a child gathering pebbles on the 
seashore ; how Goethe at the end of his life 
cried out for more light; how St. Paul 
counted not himself to have apprehended, 
but as one who still pressed onward toward 
the mark? 

Those great men were all advocates and 
apostles of adult education, St. Paul espe- 
cially. They knew how little they knew 
and they hungered to know more. In the 
vast school of the universe the wisest man 
‘*But it 


’? 


among us is a mere beginner. 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
But great as I know my ignorance to be, 
it is not mere knowledge that I feel the 
need of. Even if my knowledge were im- 
mensely greater than it is, the world still 
has something lacking to make me a fully 
educated man. For education consists not 
only in the possession of knowledge, but in 
the wisdom that may control, the courage 
and the skill to make the best use of the 
knowledge we possess. Every increase in 
our knowledge, whether it comes from sci- 
ence or anything else, brings with it a new 
demand for those four great qualities— 
wisdom, self-control, courage and skill. 
May we not say that the increase of our 
knowledge is futile, nay, even dangerous, 
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unless there goes with it an enlargement of 
the heart, a quickening of the imagination, 
a strengthening of the will, to correspond? 
These are the points at which I feel my 
need of education to be greatest. 

There are some who tell us that the 
dangers of a little knowledge are over- 
come by the acquisition of more knowledge. 
I doubt if the history of mankind bears 
that out; and it is certainly not borne out 
by my personal experience. All through 
the ages mankind has been acquiring more 
knowledge, but never were the dangers 
which arise from the misuse of knowledge 
so great as they are to-day. Never before 
did the need of wisdom, self-control, cour- 
age and skill in the use of knowledge cry 
so loud. 

The increase of knowledge has not given 
us those qualities in the degree in which 
we need them. We are less wise than we 
need to be in our valuation of ends, in 
distinguishing what is worth while in life 
from what is not; less self-controlled than 
we need to be in presence of the modern 
tumult, intellectual and moral; less cou- 
rageous than we need to be in affirming 
our own personalities against the universal! 
standardization; less skilful than we need 
to be to get the best returns even out of 
our bodies, to say nothing of our minds. 

On all these points I recognize my own 
deficiencies, my own need of education. 
My interest in adult education, my ad- 
vocacy of it, on this occasion and on all 
occasions, have their origin in that. They 
arise from my own felt need of it. 

And I observe the same need in others, 
my contemporaries. We are all in the same 
boat. It is not for an Englishman to say to 
an American, ‘‘ You need adult education,’’ 
nor for an American to say it to an En- 
glishman; we both need it; we all need it. 
Neither here nor there are men great 
enough, nor good enough, to make the best 
use of the knowledge and the power which 
civilization has placed at their disposal. 
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It makes little difference what philosophy 
we hold, what creed we profess. I have 
met many materialists in my time, but not 
one who had the courage to act squarely 
on his own principles by beating his sweet- 
heart or his wife as a manipulation of 
matter in motion. I have met many Chris- 
tians but never one whose practice did not 
fall short of what Christianity demands 
on any sound interpretation of it. Even 
behaviorists sometimes come to grief, like 
the rest of us, by not behaving themselves 
as they should. 

As Aristotle pointed out long ago, the 
good life is a very difficult affair, and will 
always remain so. Now who of us can fail 
to see that the good life, just because of 
the increase of our knowledge, has become 
vastly more difficult to-day than it was in 
Aristotle’s time? It needs a great soul to 
play the part of a good man in the modern 
world. 

A great drama has been written for the 
acting of that part, a noble theater has 
been built for its presentation; the stage 
has been set for the performance to begin, 
the tickets have been sold and the audience 
all ready to assemble, but what is the good 
of all that until great actors come forward 
to play the parts? The acting of new parts 
is not easy. I have often thought that the 
greatest delusion of our time lies in the 
belief that the good life can be made easy. 

Wide-spread is the notion that psychol- 
ogy will presently come forward with some 
formula which has only to be pronounced 
to set the performance going; or that phi- 
losophy will work out some theory of the 
universe which makes the good life auto- 
matic; or that a social system will be set 
on foot to supply happiness to everybody 
as electricity is brought to our homes. I 
see no signs that any such thing is coming 
to pass. 

The drama of the good life can not be 
acted by pressing a scientific button. It 
can not be done on those easy terms, neither 
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on the social scale nor on the individual. 
You need great actors. To produce them 
is the work of adult education—not the 
task as it first presents itself to us, perhaps, 
but the task as it grows to be when we think 
the thing out to the end and face up to what 
we believe them, what we hope for and what 
we aim at—to produce great actors for the 
human drama. 

[ have made this personal confession in 
the belief that there are many in this audi- 
ence, composed as it largely is of university 
graduates and teachers, who will share it 
with me and feel as I do that in the great 
school of the universe, which after all is a 
kind of university, we are all learners to- 
gether; learners to begin with and teachers 
only so far as we recognize the incomplete- 
ness of our education and continue to learn 
as long as we live. 

On the oceasion of my last visit to this 
country, a year and a half ago, when I had 
the opportunity of pleading for adult edu- 
cation in many of your cities, I repeated 
everywhere a lesson which has been very 
forcibly impressed upon me at home and I 
I think the adult 
movement is making a grave mistake when- 
ever it has nothing to offer to the adult but 
classes, courses of lectures and book learn- 


will repeat myself again. 


ing in general. 

All that aids in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and I do not disparage its value as 
one element of our work. But, as I have 
said already, behind the problem of dif- 
fusing knowledge lies the far greater prob- 
lem of fitting men and women to possess 
knowledge and make a right use of it. That 
is the problem which challenges the adult 
educator. 

In our zeal for knowledge, and for the 
spread of knowledge, which is a good thing 
in itself, we educators have tended to over- 
look that side of the matter—the question 
of fitness. I count it the fundamental 
social problem of our time, that of fitting 
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men and women for the possession of 
knowledge. This is the point where all of 
us share in the common need of education. 

In view of this erying social need what 
should be the guiding idea of the adult 
educator? How shall he inspire the in- 
forming principle of his methods, his ac- 
How shall we conceive the final 


All 


operations come to the same thing—the 


tivities ? 
objective at which he aims? these 
march for the guiding idea of his double 
part—that of imparting knowledge and 
fitting men and women for the knowledge 
he imparts. 

This guiding idea, as I conceive it, is 
simply that of the whole man, including of 
course the whole woman. The unity of 
human nature must be kept steadily in 
view. In our existing practice we break 
it up into different parts and educate each 
part by methods which are not in harmony 
with We 
from the past a notion of human nature as 


one another. have inherited 
made up by hitching together three sepa- 
rate things, a soul, a mind and a body. 
Our education follows the line of that fatal 
division. We educate the man’s soul by 
one method in our churches; his mind by 
another method in our schools and lecture 
rooms; his body by a third method in our 
gymnasiums and playing fields—religion, 
pedagogy and athleties. 

In each department the whole man is lost 
sight of and one side of him developed 
which as often as not hinders the develop- 
ment of his other sides instead of support- 
ing it. The point was once brought home 
to me in a naive but interesting way by a 
Japanese professor whom I was introduc- 
ing for the first time to our ways of doing 
things in the University of Oxford. 

I took him first to our lecture room where 
he heard our most eminent professors. I 
took him next to see a football match in the 
playing field. After seeing all I had to 
show him he made this remark: ‘‘In your 
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lecture rooms you train the minds of young 
men as though you meant them to become 
clergymen. In the football field you train 
their bodies as though you meant them to 
become policemen. ’’ 

I have often pondered that remark. It 
seems to me a fair criticism of the ways in 
which mind culture and body culture, 
ardently pursued in our universities, have 
developed on lines which break up the 
unity of the whole man and have little rela- 
tion to one another. How far it applies to 
adult education outside the universities is 
another question. Speaking of my own 
country, the culture of the body, as essen- 
tial to the education of the whole man, 
has won no recognized place in the activi- 
ties of the schoolroom. We are still work- 
ing on the assumption that the adult we 
have to deal with is fundamentally a mind 
—a mind to be instructed, a mind to be 
equipped with knowledge by means of 
classes, lectures and books. 

The importance of the body is admitted, 
but its interests are left to be looked after 
by other agencies, by the minister of health, 
by hygiene in general or by such athletic 
exercises as the adult man or woman can 
find time for when we have used up most 
of his leisure in our classes and lectures. 
The positive training of the body—which 
is distinct from hygiene and athletics—the 
positive training of it in self-control, self- 
management, self-respect, the skilful and 
beautiful performances of its normal ac- 
tivities and movements—all this so far is 
not on our program. 

I contend that it ought to be on the 
program of any movement which aims at 
the education of the whole man. We are 
still obsessed with the idea that the mind 
of an adult is the only side of him that edu- 
cation has to do with. Far be it from me 
to disparage the mind—only a madman 


would do that. 
But I am convineed that an A-1 culture 
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of the mind can never be grafted onto a 
C-3 culture of the body, exceptions of 
course being allowed for. Yet that, I am 
afraid, is what we are trying to do. We are 
trying by means of an academical appa- 
ratus to spread the elements of an A-Il 
spiritual culture among the masses of a 
working population whose physical condi- 
tion tends alarmingly to the type known as 
C-3. One of our greatest authorities on 
adult education has said that not more than 
20 per cent. of our adult population are ap- 
pealed to by the sort of education our 
movement is offering or capable of respond- 
ing to it. They are inhibited by their phys- 
ical condition. 

Our city civilizations have developed in 
the masses of the people a type of physique 
which depends for its pleasures on external 
excitements, which tires out under the 
day’s work and finds itself beset by an in- 
ner boredom and restlessness that can only 
be released by the purchase of ready-made 
pleasures. 

To such adults, of whom there are mil- 
lions, the offer of book-learning is naturally 
unattractive, and not more than 20 per 
cent. are capable of responding. How far 
these conditions exist in the United States 
you know better than 1. But from what I 
have heard I think you are not unfamiliar 
with them. 

With the idea of the whole man before 
us, soul, mind and body inseparably united 
and interacting with each other, the ques- 
tion arises on which of these three sides 
shall the adult movement make its first at- 
tack. Best of course if we could attack all 
three simultaneously and so take the whole 
man by storm. But forces may not be 
adequate for that. I doubt at the moment 
if they are. Suppose then a choice has to 
be made among the three sides of the posi- 
tion. Which shall be chosen? 

The answer I am about to give has al- 
ready got me into some trouble, I might 
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even say into some disrepute with my 
fellow educationalists. It has brought me 
under rebuke for lowering the ideal, for 
being a materialist, for becoming in my 
old age a mere vulgar advocate of physical 
culture and I know not what. I would 
throw more weight into that part of our 
work which attacks the problem of adult 
education from the side of the body—not 
because I exalt the body above the soul, or 
the mind, but because I see on that side 
an open way which leads to the mind and 
to the soul and to the central citadel of the 
whole man. 

I regard the human body as the master- 
piece of the visible creation. It seems to 
me to summarize the intentions of the 
creator and to reveal his purpose in regard 
to man with a clearness and force that 
nothing else can claim. All the interests 
of his soul are promoted by the right edu- 
cation of it. The skills, the arts, the phi- 
losophies, the virtues, all lie that way. 
There is one virtue in particular the roots 
of which lie in the right education of the 
body, a basic virtue, and one of which there 
happens to be an appalling lack in modern 
life. 

It is the virtue of self-control. And 
thus we touch the heart of the problem I 
indicated at the beginning of my address— 
the problem of making men and women fit 
for the possession of knowledge, the cen- 
tral problem of adult education. Man’s 
fitness for knowledge is measured by his 
self-control. The lesson begins in the con- 
trol of his body, though of course it doesn’t 
end there. 

The Greeks knew that. 
nately the truth was lost sight of when 
Greek culture died out, and the false ideas 
which separate the mind from the body 
developed and made of the body something 
inferior and vile to which the mind had 
somehow got itself hitched on. 

No one could accuse our civilization of 
neglecting the human body. The enor- 


Sut unfortu- 
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mous sums that are spent on public hy- 
giene, the splendid work of medical science, 
the zeal for athletics in schools and colleges 
would alone be a crushing answer to such 
a charge. But I think that our systems of 
education may be fairly charged with hav- 
ing overlooked its cultural possibilities. 
We have been content to see it in good 
health, which no doubt is a great thing, but 
we have not realized as the Greeks did that 
when rightly trained in self-control and 
harmony, it may become a powerful ally of 
the highest spiritual culture. 
Nor have we realized the 
this, which is even more serious—that the 
untrained and disorderly body, healthy 
though it may be from the hygienists’ point 
of view, is a formidable obstacle to spiritual 
culture and may even render it impossible. 
If evidence is wanted we have only to 
remember the alarming statistics published 
after the war both here and in England, 
as to the prevalence of the C-3 condition; 
and if statistics are not enough the mere 
inspection of a crowd in the streets or at 
the movies or at a football match will show 
us at a glance what the cultural neglect of 
the human body is costing our civilization. 
I am glad to observe that adult educators 


converse of 


in various parts of the world, and espe- 
cially on the continent of Europe, are 
waking up, though rather slowly, to the 
importance of this aspect of our work. 
They are beginning to see that the diffusion 
of knowledge amid the masses of a popula- 
tion which is tending to the C-3 condition 
on the physical side is a very dangerous 
experiment. There are certain kinds of 
knowledge—I need not tell you what they 
are—which we are now saying every young 
man and woman ought to possess. 

Quite true as a general proposition. But 
if we offer that knowledge to young people 
who lack the elements of bodily self-control, 
who are tending to the C—3 condition on the 
physical side and becoming dependent on 
external excitements for their bodily plea- 
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sures—if we do that we are letting forces 
loose which may involve the ruin of society. 
Now what is true of that kind of knowl- 
edge is true of a thousand other kinds. It 
is high time that we faced up squarely to 
that side of our work—the problem of mak- 
ing men and women fit for the possession 
of knowledge. 

I think we are beginning to do so. 
Among the more enlightened educators a 
new phrase is coming into use—the coedu- 
sation of mind and body. And there is 
more in it than the use of a phrase. In 
several countries of Europe, notably in 
Sweden, Germany, Holland and Italy, sys- 
tems of public education have been already 
put into practice in which a high culture 
of the mind and a high culture of the body 
are made to go hand in hand and mutually 
support each other. 

I think the next step forward in edu- 
cational practice will be in the direction 
I have indicated—-towards the education 
of the whole man, regarded as an insepa- 
rable unity of soul, mind and body. The 
importance attached to knowledge, which 
is an affair of the mind, will not be dimin- 
ished, but the importance attached to skill, 
which always involves the body, and in 
which knowledge completes itself by doing 
the thing that it knows, will be increased. 

In this connection I am often’ reminded 
of those lines written by that queer English 
poet, John Donne, somewhere about the 
year 1630. The poet has before him the 
image of an animated young girl and this 
is how he describes her : 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks and so wrought 
That you might almost say, her body thought. 


‘‘Her body thought.’’ And I observe 
that leading psychologists are now telling 
us that the wise thinker, the complete 
thinker, is not the man who thinks with his 
brain only, but the man who thinks with his 
whole body. 
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Children I believe do it normally, which 
is the reason perhaps that wisdom is occa- 
sionally found on the lips of babes and 
sucklings. John Donne was ahead of his 
times. He was anticipating the ideal of 
the adult educator in the 20th century, the 
education of the whole man. And it is 
significant perhaps that he saw that ideal 
embodied not in a man but a woman. ‘‘ Her 
body thought.’’ 

That brings me to my last point. 

Behind all our educational ideals there 
hovers an ideal of far greater amplitude, 
of far greater significance and value—the 
ultimate unity of all mankind. It has long 
been my conviction that this great vision, 
which has haunted the seers and poets of 
all ages, will be achieved, if ever it is 
achieved at all, not as a political triumph 
but a cultural triumph. It will be achieved 
on what we know as the field of education. 

It will be the cooperative attempt of all 
men and all nations prompted by the un- 
dying need for education which all of them 
share. We educators, we adult educators 
perhaps most of all, are pioneers on the 
long and difficult road that leads to the 
unity of mankind. It is a proud claim to 
make but I do not hesitate to make it. 

As educators we are neither Greeks nor 
barbarians, we are neither Jew nor Gentile, 
we are neither white, nor black, nor yellow, 
we are neither Englishmen nor Americans 
—we are just men, we are just women. We 
all stand together on the common ground 
of our humanity—and what stronger bond 
of union could we have? A great day will 
dawn in the history of this world when we 
all come to recognize that. And of this I 
feel sure, that the more clearly we place the 
whole man before us, the more resolutely 
we aim at educating him in his wholeness, 
the sooner that great day will dawn. We 
are divided because we are half grown. 

But in proportion as we approach the 
fulness of our stature our division will 
disappear though our differences will re- 
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main. The half man is a citizen only of 
his own country. The whole man remains 
a citizen of his own country, but he be- 
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comes a citizen of the world as well. Let 
us concentrate our efforts on educating the 
whole man. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THEIR BEARING ON SOME 
PROBLEMS OF GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. II 


By Professor C. W. VALENTINE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN 


Another problem of general psychology, 
on which the study of infaney throws a 
light, is that of the causes of laughter, as 
to which such varied theories have been 
held. 

Those theories of laughter which are 
based on a study of wit and humor fail to 
allow for the very basic origins of laughter. 
Again, theories have generally erred in 
being far too simple. The careful observa- 
tion of the earliest occasions of laughter 
suggests that the causes are very varied. I 
give here the various causes in the order in 
which they appeared in the case of my 
boy B. 

(1) The first clear laugh I noted in my 
children was that of B (whom I watched 
especially for laughter development) at the 
age of thirty-nine days—a laugh of delight 
at being put into position to take food. 
Several other observations showed that the 
getting of food or anticipation of it was 
the earliest cause of laughter, as Dearborn 
also noted in his daughter. (Yerkes noted 
that his chimpanzee would frequently 
laugh in response to favorite foods. ) 

(2) The next occurrence of laughter was 
in response to laughter of mother or father 
at ten weeks, followed by laughter even at 


a smile (eighteen weeks). 

(3) The third occurrence was caused by 
tickling, also at ten weeks. 

(4) The fourth type is laughter at the 
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sight of a bright or pleasing object (twelve 
weeks). 

(5) Next we come to laughter at a 
simple shock or surprise (eighteen weeks). 
Thus B laughed (three times) when I tore 
a newspaper—a sound which had pre- 
viously caused an apparent start of fear. 
By this age (four months) laughter was 
very frequent. (Gesell found that 85 per 
cent. of the babies he tested could laugh at 
the age of four months. ) 

(6) Mere repetition of a stimulus, or our 
imitating actions of B seemed to be enough 
to cause laughter at about six months. The 
eomie effect of mere repetition remains 
long in operation; a comedian says, ‘* Now 
we shan’t be long,’’ and no one takes any 
notice. He says it again and people smile; 
again, and there is a roar of laughter. It 
is the six-months-old baby reaction. 

(7) The next cause of laughter in B 
(seven months) was the unfamiliar and 
unusual in the midst of the familiar—a 
**shock’’ of a mere intellectual surprise, 
e.g., my falsetto voice or the sight of his 
mother in a paper cocked hat. 

(8) At seven months there were also 
suggestions of laughter at mere recog- 
nition, but of this I was not certain. 

(9) Between eight months and twelve 
months another cause of laughter appeared 
—the successful accomplishment of some 
new activity, e.g., standing alone. 
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(9) The sight of the mild discomfiture 


of another is a _ well-known cause of 
laughter. McDougall, indeed, bases his 
theory of laughter on this phenomenon, 
suggesting that we laugh in order to avoid 
the contrary feeling of sympathy which 
would prove too exhausting if too fre- 
quently experienced. 

It is notable that as many as eight or 
nine different causes of laughter were ob- 
served in B before anything of the nature 
of this last type was seen. Only in the sev- 
enteenth month did I note laughter of this 
type in B, who gave loud roars of laughter 
when his mother tumbled down a 
bank. It must be admitted, however, that 


occasions on which B would have an oppor- 


grass 


tunity of seeing such slight discomfiture of 
others were rare. Possibly, therefore, the 
date of this type of laughter response 
A suffi- 


cient number of examples of earlier kinds 


should be considerably earlier. 


of laughter have, however, been given to 
indicate the original 
causes of laughter are and how the earliest 


how very varied 
appearances depend on the joyful satisfac- 
tion of elementary needs. 

The nature of 


processes is another problem on which I 


fundamental thought 
believe the study of early child psychology 
will ultimately throw a flood of light. The 
intimate association of thought with lan- 
guage enables one to obtain material with 
relative ease. Far more difficult, however, 
is the interpretation of the words spoken 
by the child. We must throughout guard 
against two dangerous fallacies. First, the 
that thought only develops 
when the corresponding word is used; the 


assumption 


second that a word used by the child must 
necessarily have to some extent the same 
content of meaning as when used by the 
adult. In spite of these two great diffi- 
culties of interpretation, however, it is pos- 
sible to make with some considerable de- 


confidence inferences about the 


gree of 
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thought processes of the child when certain 
types of language are used in given cir- 
cumstances, or when language spoken by 
the adult is obviously interpreted correctly 
by the child, as shown by his actions. 

As illustration of the 
child psychology can make to the psychol- 


an contribution 
ogy of thought, let us take the much dis- 
puted question as to whether thought can 
take place without words. 

On one point at least the observation of 
infants is conclusive—elements of a com- 
plex thought process can certainly function 
without the corresponding word being ex- 
pressed. Take, for example, the many 


prepositions which at first are omitted but 
(9. 


implied: ‘‘Baby go (on) daddy knee’’ (2; 
1). ‘‘Mummy hat (on )floor’’ (1; 103). 
‘‘That too big (for) B., not too big (for) 
daddy’’ (2; 4). The functioning of the 
element without the 
clearly revealed during the period, which 
I definitely noted, in which the child some- 
times used a given preposition and some- 


word is still more 


times omitted it. 

At a still earlier age, in a sentence such 
as ‘‘Mummy, door’’ for ‘‘Mummy open the 
door’’ an activity is evidently thought of 
when only two names of things are actually 
expressed in language. It is conceivable, 
of course, that the missing word appears as 
But the apparent ab- 
this, 


an auditory image. 


sence of time interval is against 
though here is a point worthy of exact de- 
termination. 

The great influence of feeling on the be- 
ginnings of concept formation is demon- 
strated by observations on the transference 
Thus, two of 


my boys, both at the age of nine months, 


of the first names learned. 


began to apply the first learned name 
**Dadda’’ to toys and play generally, no 
doubt because of the fact that their father 
when with them was usually romping with 
Father was merely the play person 


Simi- 


them. 
—for a period, alas, all too brief. 
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larly, Stern notes that his boy applied the 
name Beban (for Bow-wow) not only to 
dogs but to all things which interested him 
specially—animals, pictures and his own 
shadow. 

Light is thrown on the loquacity of some 
adults by the facts, frequently observed in 
children, first that they love to babble long 
before their talk have definite 
meaning, even for them; and later, that 
they love to repeat words and use words be- 
They will fit 
them into sentences when they are ex- 


can any 


fore they understand them. 


tremely out of place, or repeat them some- 
times like so many nonsense syllables, 
though they may reproduce the sound of 
the words with great accuracy. I have to 
report that I noted this more decidedly in 
my two little girls than in the boys: but in 
one of them it has already helped to bring 
about a constant experimentation with the 
use of new and partly apprehended words 
which has resulted in a much richer active 
vocabulary than either of her brothers had 
at the same age, though at times it has led 
to a quaint half misusage, as when she said 
she had a ‘‘confidential’’ feeling that a cer- 
The 
‘‘verbalism’’ which Binet noted as char- 


tain thing was not going to happen. 


acteristic of his daughter Armande may 
thus be detected as early as the third year. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left by 
the careful study of thought in little chil- 
dren is the astonishingly early appearance 
of the thought processes. 
Time was when it was asserted that science 
could not be taught to boys below the age 
of fifteen because inductive reasoning was 
not possible before then. About a dozen 
years ago Dr. Cyril Burt caused some sur- 
prise by showing that all the varied ele- 


elementary 


mentary processes of reasoning can be 
traced in children’s thought at the age of 


nine. I venture to state that all or very 


nearly all the elementary thought processes 
may occur by about the age of three, at 
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least in children of intelligence quotients 
of about 1.3 to 1.5, and taking as our clue 
to elementary thought processes Spear- 
man’s classification of relations. 

Certainly it is important that one should 
be carefully on the lookout for these ele- 
mentary thought processes. They occur 
sporadically. Like all mental develop- 
ments in young children, they may appear 
one day and then apparently disappear 
and not function even when the situation 
demands it for some days or weeks. And 
they no doubt need favorable surround- 
ings, such as a happy home and sympa- 
thetic parents or brothers and sisters, if 
they are to show themselves. It is the lack 
of observation under such specially favor- 
able surroundings to which I attribute the 
extraordinarily late date at which Piaget, 
in spite of his most valuable investigations, 
places some appearances of thought proc- 
esses, which I shall explicitly refer to later. 

Suppose we take first, as fundamental 
elements of thought processes, Spearman’s 
classification of relations, and inquire when 
these are first apprehended or ‘‘educed.’’ 
Undoubtedly, as Spearman says, relations 
may be apprehended before they can be 
expressed in language; but we will confine 
ourselves to the earliest appearance of lan- 


se 


guage in which these relations are implied. 

The noun (e.g., ‘‘Daddy’s 
hat,’’ ‘*‘Mummy’s hat’’) occurs at 1; 4, and 
probably implies a relation of attribution. 

The correct use of ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘on’’ at 
2; 1 and 2; 2 reveals the education of the 
spatial relation, and sentences in which it 
is omitted but implied oceur some months 


possessive 


earlier. 

**With’’ (I brush my hair with Daddy’s 
brush) as indicating a medium or tool is 
used correctly at 2; 3 and reveals a rela- 
tion of agency—for which I can not find 
a true equivalent in Spearman’s list. 

Perhaps the most surprising example of 
the grasp of a relation at a very early age 
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was a sentence by B at 2; 4. ‘‘At too big 
(for) B, not too big (for) Daddy.’’ Here 
is surely the first glimmering of an idea of 
relativity. 

The grasp of a causal relation between 
ideas, each complex enough to need a whole 
sentence, occurs already at 2; 3. ‘‘Come 
up, Daddy (out of the cellar), ‘cos it’s 
dark’’; while by 34 we may get still more 
complex groups linked by the causal ‘*‘be- 
eause’’; ‘‘I like you, Mummy, ’cos you a 
good girl and you got a kind face.’’ 

That these examples of relations are not 
just fortuitous usings of words the child 
has heard spoken by adults is indicated by 
the fact that the appearance of one of these 
relations in thought is so often accom- 
panied by a great delight in the new dis- 
covery, so that for some days or weeks a 
child will constantly be asking ‘‘ Why,’’ or 
practicing the possessive relation by calling 
many things ‘‘Daddy’s hat,’’ ‘‘Mummy’s 
coat,’’ ‘‘baby’s pram,’’ ete. The earliest 
grasping of the causal relation no doubt 
has reference to living agency or human 
motives, and sometimes ‘‘why’’ and ‘‘ ’cos’’ 
do not refer to causes at all, but to pur- 
poses. But the idea of causal relation in 
reference to physical things may possibly 
oecur as early as 2; 11, when B asked why 
we saw our reflections in a train window. 

The relation of attribution is implied in 
the correct application of adjectives to 
nouns; this can be confidently inferred 
only when the conjugation is so unusual 
that one can be sure that the words were 
not previously connected in speech by any 
one in the hearing of the child. This I ob- 
served before two years. 

The relation of likeness must be grasped 
considerably before 2; 3, when it was ap- 
prehended between complex fundamentals: 
thus ‘“‘Y’s car do like Daddy’s ear.’’ 
**Daddy do like B does.’’ 

I had evidence in various matters that 
new mental processes most readily arise 
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when practical and spontaneous interests 
are aroused rather than in the course of 
formal tests. But the difficult part-whole 
relationship was ripe in Y at 3; 8, not only 
when she used ‘‘part of’’ correctly, but 
when it was tested by the question, ‘‘ What 
is a part of me?’’ and she replied, ‘‘ You 
could have only your eyes.’’ 

The relation of evidence is perhaps the 
last to appear—at least to be clearly re- 
vealed in explicit language. But 
evident in Y’s conversation at 3; 2 when 


it was 


taking care of a baby guest: 

Y: ‘I’m a big girl.’”’ 

Father: ‘‘No, you are a little girl.’’ 

Y: ‘‘I look after the little girl. Well, 
then, I’m a big girl.”’ 

Further 
dence may be explicitly referred to as such 
at the age of 3+. 

Thus we have all the possible relations 


notes make it clear that evi- 


apprehended by about three years of age. 
Now Piaget says that before the age of 7; 8 
‘*the child is perhaps incapable—whether 
in narrative, argument or in any of his re- 
lations with other people—of differentiat- 
ing between the various types of possible 
relations (cause, consequence or logical 
justification) and of handling them to 
good effect.’""* Undoubtedly up to that 
age the child continues to make many er- 
rors in his use of these relations, as Piaget 
What the study of much 
younger children reveals is that a grasp of 
relations begins to appear at a much earlier 


clearly shows. 


age. 

Other statements of Piaget appear posi- 
tively fantastic when one examines the rec- 
ords of infant development. Thus he 
speaks of the ‘‘universal tendency of the 
child to avoid relations’’—though at two a 


child may be positively obsessed with the 


? 


causal relation as its repeated ‘‘Why’s’’ 
show. 
Again Piaget states that the child under 


11 ‘* Judgment and Reasoning in the Child,’’ p. 19. 
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seven is ‘‘still ego-centriec and feels no de- 
sire to communicate with others or to un- 
derstand them.’’'* My notes reveal that 
the desire to communicate appears at least 
about the age of two, and as often as one 
might expect a child of that age to im- 
agine it had something to report which a 
godlike parent did not already know. I 
note, for example, at 2; 2 that Y repeated 
something ‘‘over and over again in louder 
tones till I said ‘Yes,’ and so often in the 
last few months.’’ Nor is it merely the 
boasting report of what a child has done. 
For example, my wife and I were once met, 
on return home, by an excited little maid 
of 3; 0 who reported to us, with rapid and 
dramatic speech, a new fact just learned 
from a young brother, namely, that when 
we died we should be made into birds and 
fly up into the sky. The impulse to com- 
municate may even become explicitly con- 
scious before four years. Thus I heard one 
of my youngsters of 3; 10 shouting out, 
**‘Mummy, I’ve got something to tell you.’’ 

Reciprocal relationships are undoubtedly 
hard for the child to grasp. Children of 
nine tested by Piaget showed that they 
were not clear as to the reciprocity of the 
brother-brother relationship. Yet it is 
wrong to suppose that the little child be- 
fore even five or six can not in any sense 
adopt the point of view of another. For 
example, I noted that when Y at 2; 8, sit- 
ting opposite to me, wanted me to see a 
picture in her book, she carefully turned 
it round so that I saw the picture right 
side up. And before four years, the reci- 
procity of the brother-brother relationship 
apparently begins to be grasped (though 
it has lapses), and the sentence ‘‘I’m my 
own nurse to-day’’ (3; 9) involves a simi- 
lar grasp of reciprocity. 

Inference from general propositions, at 
least explicit inference, may not appear at 
this very early stage, though general state- 


12 «* Language and Thought of the Child,’’ p. 126. 
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ments involving a grouping of individual 
known facts are made before three, e.g., 
**Everybody’s here’’—correctly stated, as 
to the family of seven, at the age of 2; 9; 
and a general proposition may be explicitly 
referred to as a reason: thus, ‘‘Do you love 
Daddy?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Do you love H?’’ 
**Yes.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘’Cos I love every- 
body.’’ Also the absence in a drawing of 
a general trait common to all members of 
a class (e.g., the trunk of elephants) may 
lead to the refusal to apply the name (e.g., 
“Is that an elephant?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Why?”’ 
**°Cos it hasn’t got a trunk’’ 3; 5). 

Thus we have at three years at least the 
beginnings of induction and deduction. 

Lastly, can a little child assume, for a 
time at least, a hypothesis it knows to be 
false? Piaget found children of eight and 
nine would not do so. In the Binet ab- 
surdity test about the man who said, ‘‘If I 
ever kill myself, I won’t do it on Friday, 
because Friday is unlucky,’’ Piaget said 
that the children, even of nine and ten, 
“‘refused to admit the hypothesis.’’* 
Now, undoubtedly, in such tests, children 
are attracted first by the, to them, most 
glaring absurdity. My boy of seven, for 
example, when asked what was absurd 
about it, said, ‘‘The man would not want to 
kill himself’’—quite right from the child’s 
point of view. 

But certainly it is not true to suggest 
that children can never posit suppositions 
they know to be false, or that, until eight 
or ten, they can not assume a ‘‘detachment 
from the view of the moment.’’ Thus, at 
3; 5 one of my little girls asked her mother 
to jump over the sofa. The mother ob- 
jected that she was too old, which brought 
the remark, ‘‘If you were a little girl you 
eould.’’ And again, about the same age, 
she said, ‘‘If mummy died, I’d be alone 
with my daddy.”’ 

Here are further examples of a type of 


13 ** Judgment and Reasoning in the Child,’’ p. 65. 
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thought-process taking place when work- 
ing in a familiar medium, at an age some 
six or seven years before the age at which 
it still fails sometimes to function effec- 
tively. The fact is that it is a mistake to 
attempt to make sweeping generalizations 
as to what takes place in childhood and 
what in adults. All the kinds of errors 
which are thought particularly characteris- 
tie of children oceur in adult thought, fre- 
quently in some adults, less frequently in 
others. I have found graduate students 
who, like Piaget’s nine-year-olds, will re- 
fuse to posit an incredible hypothesis for 
the sake of testing the formal accuracy of 
a syllogism. And even a fellow of the 
Royal Society may base a generalization 
about educational methods on his own ex- 
perience when a boy and that of one or two 
children at the present day. 
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What does seem to be especially true of 
the child of, say, three years, is that these 
various types of thought process do occur 
only very sporadically at first: hence 
again the necessity of careful daily obser- 
vation if the first appearances are to be 
noted. 

I have tried to exemplify the way in 
which the study of the first three or four 
years of life is necessary for the founda- 
tion of child psychology and the fact that 
it may have important contributions to 
make to general psychology. It must be 
admitted that the field of infant psychol- 
ogy is still largely unexplored and that the 
method and technique are still greatly in 
need of improvement. When they are 
more perfected I venture to predict a rich 
harvest from this relatively neglected 
ground. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PORTO 
RICO 

A srupy of the need of vocational education 
in Porto Rico will be made by the director of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Mr. J. C. Wright, upon the request of Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt. On leaving for Porto Rico 
on October 14 Dr. Wright stated to a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Daily that his survey will in- 
volve such educational matters as received prin- 
cipal emphasis in the annual report of the gov- 
ernor. 

Governor Roosevelt recommends that the 
activities for vocational education by the Fed- 
eral Government be extended to Porto Rico. 
His report called attention to the inadequacy of 
the school facilities. With a school population 
of 500,000, the publie schools can only accom- 
modate 220,000. 

An attempt will be made to develop a consoli- 
dated vocational school so that the boys and 
girls can be trained for useful occupations. 
Porto Rico, no different from other places, must 


educate with a regard for the usefulness of the 
instruction in after life. 


Of the 1,000 high-school graduates who annu- 
ally receive diplomas, the governor states that 
95 per cent. take scientific training and 5 per 
cent. commercial training. These graduates are 
unable to procure work after leaving high 
school. 

The governor recommends better cooperative 
facilities between the United States and Porto 
Rico in meeting the problem of unemployment. 

Relief in unemployment, particularly that in 
industry, is sought in the development of indus- 
tries which will absorb the surplus labor. 

Agricultural unemployment calls for relief 
also. Two suggestions have been made. The 
first is to get more people on the land by util- 
izing that land not now being farmed, much of 
which is held by absentee landlords. The sec- 
ond suggestion calls for the development of new 
industries at which people can work and earn 
wages to buy the necessities of life. According 
to the report 60 per cent. of the people are un- 
dernourished. 

It is expected that from the survey and ex- 
change of ideas on vocational education, some 
definite plan for relief from the educational as- 
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pect will be worked out. The precise policies 
will await the survey, which wil) commence im- 
mediately upon the arrival of Dr. Wright. The 
chief of the industrial education service, Frank 
Cushman, will accompany the director and will 
assist in making the survey. 


HEALTH DAY IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 


AcADEMIC work will be suspended in ele- 
mentary schools throughout the city on Thurs- 
day, November 6, designated by the Board of 
Education as School Health Day, until all 
pupils have been examined for easily discover- 
able physical defects. Superintendent William 
J. O’Shea has issued instructions in a circular 
to principals and teachers for the conduet of the 
city-wide health tests. 

Teachers, armed with an extensive fund of in- 
formation on methods of detecting physical de- 
fects as set forth in the official course of study 
in hygiene, will examine every child and report 
to school authorities. Subsequently an effort 
will be made to follow up the records of the 
pupils and see that they get proper medical 
care, wherever necessary. 


All academic work is to be suspended until all 
pupils have been observed and tested for acuity 
of vision, for evidences of eyestrain and for de- 
fective hearing, defective teeth, obstructed nasal 
breathing, malnutrition and other evident phys- 
ical defects. 

Principals are earnestly requested to make every 
effort to establish close cooperation with parents, 
medical inspectors, nurses and teachers, in the in- 
terest of the health of the pupils, and to make 
certain that pupils with remediable physical de- 
fects receive the benefit of treatment. It is im- 
portant to detect physical defects. It is still more 
important to correct them. In this lies the success 
of School Health Day. 

By an agreement with the Department of 
Health, the school medical inspectors, assisted by 
the school nurses, will give clinical demonstrations 
in their respective school assignments to instruct 
teachers in discovering children with eyestrain, 
those with defects of vision, hearing, nutrition, 
nasal breathing, teeth and with any other self- 
evident physical defects. 

Pending action and follow-up by the school 
doctor and nurse, teachers should begin their 
follow-up work, to the ends—that pupils with de- 
fects of vision and hearing should be seated 
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toward the front of the room; those with dental 
defects should be referred directly to the home 
and undernourished pupils should receive class- 
room instruction in dietetics, rest, sleep, fresh air, 
direct sunlight, freedom from physical defects, ete. 


FINANCES OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

It cost last year more than $7,000,000 for in- 
struction at Yale University—$7,022,988 accord- 
ing to the annual treasurer’s report. 

This sum represents the cost of the university 
as a teaching organization only—adding sums 
paid out for supplies for the dining halls, wages 
and so on, together with disbursements for new 
buildings, the total runs to approximately $16,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending on June 30. 

The report states that 72 per cent. of the pur- 
chases made for building and extension was 
made in New Haven, and that Yale’s building 
expansion program during the last year gave 
continuous employment to 1,000 men, on an 
average, throughout the year, involving an ex- 
penditure of $700,000 a month. 

The total funds on June 30 is given as $82,- 
856,840, which included $16,384,295 paid in up 
to that date on subseriptions to the Yale endow- 
ment fund. This represents a payment of 78 
per cent. of money pledged for the year, as com- 
pared to an only 58 per cent. realization of 
pledges during the previous year. In addition 
to the income from endowment funds, supple- 
mented by payments from students for tuition 
and room rentals, Yale had to rely upon gifts of 
$888,922 income for special purposes and on 
gifts of $421,538 income for general purposes 
to balance the 1929-30 budget. The largest of 
these contributions was $316,426 
through the Yale Alumni University Fund Asso- 
ciation, in the work of which 7,665 graduates 
cooperated during the year. 

The average yield reported by the university 
on its investments in stocks, bonds and real es- 
tate mortgage loans is 5.18 per cent. The total 
market value of its investments on June 30 was 
$783,739 in excess of cost or book value over 
cost on June 30, 1929. Net gains during the 
year from securities sold, matured or exchanged 
amounted to $1,185,596. 

During the year scholarships, fellowships and 
loans awarded to 1,258 students amounted to 
$535,196. This represents 25 per cent. of the 
total enrolment of the university who benefited 
from this service. 


received 
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THE DAVID FELMLEY HALL OF 


SCIENCE 
Tue David Felmley Hall of Seience at 
Illinois State Normal University was dedi- 


cated on October 10. This building is the 
crowning achievement of the late President 
Felmley in his long endeavor to have science 
perform its necessary and proper function 
in the education of teachers for the public 
The two dedicatory addresses were 
made by Dr. John A. H. Keith, state com- 
missioner of education for Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Keith’s subject was 
“The Services of David Felmley to the Cause 
of Education”; that of Dr. Caldwell was “The 
Place of Science Instruction in the Teachers 
College and in Public Education.” President 
H. A. Brown formally dedicated the building to 
the training of teachers in science for the liberal 
enlightenment and practical training of succes- 
will come 


schools. 


sive generations of children who 
under the instruction of teachers trained there. 
The dedicatory prayer, offered by President 
William J. Davidson, of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, was eloquent evidence that true science 
and true religion are roads to freedom in the 
more abundant life of man. 

One feature of these dedicatory exercises was 
the recognition of distinguished teachers who 
during their term of service made notable con- 
tributions to the spirit and work of science 
teaching at Normal University. The names re- 
ceiving such recognition are Joseph A. Sewell, 
John W. Powell, Stephen A. Forbes, Minor L. 
Seymour, Buel P. Colton, Frederic D. Barber, 
John L. Pricer and Alice Jean Patterson. 
These names will be given enduring presence on 
the walls of the Felmley Hall of Science. 

On October 11 the new gymnasium at Normal 
University was dedicated. This building was 
named after Henry McCormick, who ably de- 
voted more than forty years of his life to the 
education of teachers. President Brown dedi- 
eated this gymnasium to the conservation and 
promotion of sound health for the children and 


people of Illinois and the nation. 


LECTURES BY DR. BECKER 
A series of three lectures will be given on 
November 10, 12 and 14 at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, under the auspices of the 
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Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation by Professor 
Carl H. Becker, of the University of Berlin and 
Minister of Education in Prussia (1919-1930). 
The three lectures will be on: (1) The Present 
Educational Situation in Germany. (2) The 
New Program of Secondary Education in Ger- 
(3) Character and Aims of the New 
German Teacher-Training Program. 


many. 


In sending this information Mr. Clyde R. Mil- 
ler, director of the Bureau of Educational Ser- 
vice, writes : 

Dr. Becker is known as the man who created the 
new system of teacher-training in Prussia. 
Through his efforts the training of elementary 
teachers has been placed upon a university level 
While this 


is perhaps Dr. Becker’s most distinct contribution 


and the old normal schools abolished. 


to the recent educational revival, his ministry 
stands out as a period of reconstruction in all 
phases of education from the primary school to 
the university. 

Dr. Becker has also performed distinguished 
services for his country in the field of university 
reform. This was carried on in spite of the re- 
actionary tendencies of the nationalistic parties. 
It was only by the keenest educational insight and 
by the demonstration of a high idealism that the 
doctrine of freedom of learning and teaching, the 
foundation stone of German universities, was 
maintained in German university life. 

In addition to his service in educational reform, 
Dr. Becker is known as a distinguished scholar in 
the Semitic languages. He served on the faculties 
of Heidelberg University and Bonn and at the 
Colonial Institute in Hamburg 


called to the Ministry of Education in Prussia. 


prior to being 
He is author of outstanding scientific works in 
the field of language and in the history and cul- 
ture of the Orient. In addition he is known for 
his books on university reform and on the cultural 


and political objectives of the German state. 


FUND IN HONOR OF DR. CABOT 

Tue Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that 
a fund of $25,000, to be known as the “Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot Educational Fund,” has been 
given to the trustees of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston. The income of the fund 
will be devoted to an educational program in 
hospital social service. The gift was made pub- 
lie at a recent meeting in the Moseley Memorial 
Building at the hospital. 

The presentation was made by Miss Ida M. 
Cannon, chief of social service at the hospital, 
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at the close of a three-day celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of hospital social ser- 
vice, which was founded by Dr. Cabot. The 
fund was raised by gifts of small sums from 
doctors and social workers from all over the 
country, and from points as distant as France 
and Japan, under the direction of a committee 
composed of Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Miss Luey 
Wright, Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett and Dr. Paul 
D. White. 

In making the presentation, Miss Cannon said 
that the Massachusetts General Hospital was 
of the 


Social service, 


founded for three purposes, the care 
patient, teaching and research. 
as instituted by Dr. Cabot twenty-five years ago, 
has been drawn into all three of these purposes, 
but the time has come when an educational di- 
rector is needed to supervise students in this 
field and correlate their work in school and in 
the wards. It is felt also, Miss Cannon stated, 
that 


taught more carefully the social and personal 


medical students and nurses should be 
complications arising from illness. 

Dr. Cabot The 
speakers were: Dr. James H. Means, chief of 


General 


presided at the meeting. 


medical service at the Massachusetts 
Hospital; Dr. George H. Bigelow, commissioner 
of public health for the State of Massachusetts, 
and Miss Katherine Hardwick, director of the 


Simmons College School of Social Work. 


HONORARY DEGREES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 

Tue doctorate of laws was conferred on the 
oceasion of the sixty-sixth convocation of the 
University of the State of New York on Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth chancellor of New 
York University, Dr. William H. 
Welch, professor of the history of medicine at 
Frank P. 


University of the 


Brown, 
and on 


the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 

Graves, president of the 

State of New York and New York State com- 

missioner of education, presented the degrees. 
To Dr. Brown he said, in part: 


Those of us familiar with productive 
scholarship in education, government and litera- 
ture, who were so reluctant to surrender you from 
these fields, have now been reconciled to your trans- 


to the wider administration 


your 


lation sphere of 


through witnessing your conspicuous achievements 
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throughout a quarter century as United States 
Commissioner of Education and Chancellor of New 
York University. 

Native of the Empire Commonwealth and re- 
turned to it for culmination of your educational 
career, the University of the State of New York 
greets you as a distinguished son and wishes to 
those which have been 


add her recognition to 


showered upon you elsewhere. 


Addressing Dr. Welch, President Graves said 
in part: 


In the eyes of the world at large your chief 
distinction is properly associated with your long 
and faithful career at Johns Hopkins University, 
but within the borders of this state we like to 
recall that you were graduated from Columbia and 
carried on your first activities as instructor and 
research worker at the Bellevue College of New 
York University. 

The years that bridge the interval between that 
first 


eminence as 


professorship and your present world-wide 


teacher, investigator, administrator 
and leader among scientists are filled with accom- 
plishments and crowded with well-earned honors. 

No man has done more to make available to 
America the blessings of modern scientific medi- 
cine and public health work. A pioneer, you have 
blazed the trail leading from the discoveries of 
Pasteur and Koch to the wonders of pathology and 
bacteriology demonstrated through the great hos- 


pitals and research laboratories of to-day. 


ACADEMIC CEREMONIES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

THe new College for Men of the 80-year-old 

University of Rochester was officially dedicated 

with impressive academic ceremonies on October 

10, 11 

in attendance during the course of the three 


and 12. Several thousand guests were 
days, including 173 delegates of academic insti- 
tutions and learned societies, state, county and 
city officials and individual guests. 

The dedicatory exercises took place in the 
new field house on Friday morning, October 10, 
following the dedication of the Hopeman Me- 
morial Chimes and the academie procession 
from the Rush Rhees library. The address of 
dedication was delivered by President Rush 
Rhees, followed by an address on “Man’s Ad- 
vance through Education,” delivered by Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 
The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
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then conferred Seeretary Wilbur and 


Principal Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, of Man- 


upon 


chester College, Oxford. 

Friday afternoon was given over to three 
academic conferences, on the social sciences, 
literature and the natural sciences. The first 
was addressed by Dr. William Fielding Ogburn, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, speaking on “The Quantitative Method 
in the Social Sciences,” with Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia College, presiding. Dr. 
Raymond Dexter Havens, professor of English 
at the Johns Hopkins University, presided at 
the conference on literature, which was ad- 
dressed by Irving Babbitt, professor of French 
Literature at Harvard University, on the sub- 
ject, “Originality vs. Culture.” Professor Hugh 
S. Taylor, chairman of the department of chem- 
istry, Princeton “The 
Structure of Matter and its Reactions” before 


University, spoke on 
the conference on natural sciences, at which Dr. 
C. E. 
Kodak Laboratories, presided. 

A dinner was given to more than 700 dele- 


Kenneth Mees, director of the Eastman 


gates and guests in the large gymnasium on 
Friday evening, with Joseph T. Alling, vice- 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, presiding 


at the speakers’ table. President Livingston 
Farrand, of Cornell University, spoke on “The 
University’s to the 
and Roland B. Woodward, regent of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, replied with 
an address on “The Community’s Obligation 
A reference by the toast- 


Obligation Community,” 


to the University.” 
master to President Rush Rhees brought a sus- 
tained ovation of several minutes for the man 
been 


leadership of thirty years has 


the present Greater University 


whose 
climaxed by 
development. 

Saturday morning was featured by a confer- 
ence on adult education. President Robert E. 
Vinson, of Western Reserve University, intro- 
dueed the subject, and Principal Lawrence P. 
Jacks, of Manchester College Oxford, delivered 
a thought-inspiring address on “Adult Educa- 
a Crying Need of Our Common Civili- 
Saturday afternoon was devoted par- 





tion 
zation.” 
ticularly to the secondary school men, with a 
conference on growth study, at which Dr. 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools of 
Rochester, presided. The address of the after- 
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noon was delivered by Dr. Walter F. Dear- 
born, professor of education and director of 
the psycho-educational clinic, Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the subject, “Relations of Mental and 
Physical Growth in School Children.” 

The ceremonies were concluded on Sunday 
afternoon with an impressive religious service 
in the Henry A. Auditorium, 
ceded by a half-hour concert by the Rochester 
Civie Rhees 
President Clarence A. Barbour, of Brown Uni- 


Strong pre- 


Orchestra. President introduced 
versity, who presided and paid tribute to the 
The 


address of the afternoon was delivered by the 


university and its president. principal 
Rev. James G. Gilkey, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, after which the Hopeman Memorial 
Chimes were played by Professor John R. 
Slater. 

Throughout the three days ample time was 
provided for inspection of the new River Cam- 
pus and buildings, and expressions of admira- 
tion were very general. The plant of eleven 
beautiful Colonial buildings is located on the 
tract of high, 
oceupied by the Oak Hill Country Club on the 


banks of the Genesee River, in the outskirts of 


87-acre rolling land formerly 


the city and adjoining the university’s new 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, opened in 
1925. The academic buildings, centering about 
the main quadrangle on the highest ridge of 
the campus, are of the stately early Greek re 
vival type, dominated by the Rush Rhees Li- 
brary, with its impressive pillared tower rising 
to a height of 186 feet. 
including a student union and dormitories, and 


The domestic group, 


the large physical education building on the 
lower campus, are designed in the less formal 
Georgian Colonial. The college buildings are 
shortly to be supplemented by a group of seven 
fraternity houses, of distinctive but harmonious 
design, near the other domestic buildings. Five 
of these houses are already nearing completion. 
with this development, the old 
the other 


Coincident 
campus of 24 elm-shaded 
side of town has been retained and rededicated 
to the purposes of the College for Women, 
thus completing the segregation of the two col- 
The interiors of Ander- 


acres on 


leges begun in 1912. 
son Hall, erected in 1861 as the first structure 
on that campus, and of Sibley Hall, the wo- 
men’s library, have been completely redesigned 
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and rebuilt along handsome, modern lines, 
while the other buildings have been suitably 
remodeled and renovated. Further building 
plans call for the early erection of a student 
and dormitory for the 
women. Tea was served to visiting delegates 
in the Memorial Art Gallery on that campus 
on Saturday afternoon, between the hours of 
4 and 6 o’elock. 

This greater university development of the 
colleges was made possible by a _ successful 
public campaign for $10,000,000, conducted in 
the fall of 1924. A total amount of 13,733 


union development 
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subscriptions were received, including contribu- 
tions of $2,500,000 from Mr. George Eastman, 
$1,750,000 from the General Education Board 
of New York, and nearly $1,500,000 from the 
alumni and alumnae. The sum realized was 
subsequently increased by other large gifts and 
bequests, notable among which was an addi- 
tional gift of $6,000,000 from Mr. Eastman and 
a bequest of approximately $2,500,000 from the 
estate of the late James G. Cutler, former mayor 
of Rochester and a trustee of the university for 
many years. 
Hueu A. Smiru 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ropert GorpoN SPROUL was on October 
22 installed as president of the University of 
California in succession to Dr. W. W. Camp- 
bell. Plans for the installation have been re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, which hopes to 
print the inaugural address. 


THE inauguration of Dr. Charles C. Ellis as 
president of Juniata College was held on Octo- 
ber 23. Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, president 
of the University of the State of New York and 
New York State commissioner of education, 
delivered the main address. Dr. Henry W. A. 
Hanson, of Gettysburg, president of the College 
Presidents Association of Pennsylvania, also 
spoke. 

Dr. Kenneto Irving Brown, instructor at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, was in- 
stalled as president of Hiram College on Octo- 
ber 10. Honorary degrees were conferred dur- 
ing the ceremonies on Vachel Lindsay, the poet; 
Dr. James Madison Wood, president of Ste- 
phens College, and Harris Reed Cooley, who 
founded Warrensville 
Cleveland. 


Correction Farm in 


THe HonorasLteE Wituiam Hami.LtTon Fyre 
was installed as tenth principal of Queens Col- 
lege, at Kingston, Ontario, Canada, on October 
24 


THe Very RevereNp Martin A. Hentr, for 
thirty-one years president of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, will be succeeded by the Very Reverend J. 
J. Callahan, of the Holy Ghost Apostolie Col- 
lege at Cornwells, Pennsylvania, where he has 
been superior for the past fifteen years. 


Dr. H. A. Brown, for thirteen years president 
of the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, has entered upon his work as president 
of Illinois State Normal University. He is sue- 
cessor to Dr. David Felmley, whose death oe- 
curred last January. 

Founpvers’ Day at Lafayette College, desig- 
nated as “President’s Day” this year in honor 
of the two former presidents of the college still 
living, was observed on October 17 with exer- 
eises in Colton Memorial Chapel. Dr. John 
Henry MacCracken, of New York City, one of 
the past presidents, was the principal speaker, 
while Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield, the other 
former president, delivered the address at the 
laying of the cornerstone of Gates Dormitory. 


WIrH a view to aiding the work of Dr. Albert 
Einstein, of the University of Berlin, the di- 
rectors of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation 
voted on October 15 to award him a fellowship 
which would provide him with a competent col- 


laborator. The foundation will pay all expenses 
of a mathematician capable of working with Dr. 


Einstein and taking part in his researches. The 
foundation was established last April by Mrs. 
Walter Graeme Ladd, of Far Hills, New Jersey, 
with an initial endowment of $5,000,000 as a 
memorial to her father. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred by Po- 
mona College on its founder, Mr. Charles Ed- 
ward Harwood, of Upland, California, on the 
oceasion of his one hundredth birthday on Oc- 
tober 19. 


JouN Pierson McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
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the Pennsylvania School Journal, celebrated his 
ninety-third birthday on October 9. 


A DINNER will be given by the Publie School 
Teachers Association, Baltimore, on November 
5 at Lord Baltimore Hotel in honor of Dr. David 
E. Weglein on the completion of a period of 
five years as head of the Baltimore public school 
system. 


Tue Fox Chase Home and School Association 
has given a reception to Principal Henry G. 
Dornheim to honor his retirement upon eomple- 
tion of fifty-four years of service, twenty-two 
of which were spent at the Fox Chase School, 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. R. A. Marreson, of New Paltz Normal 
School, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers College and Normal School 
Faculties of New York State at the closing 
session of the recent meeting at Syracuse. 


Mr. H. E. Gress, since 1924 superintendent 
of the schools of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed president of the Southern Con- 
vention District for 1930-31. 


Senator W. H. Hunt, of Wisconsin, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the River Falls State 
Teachers College, was elected chairman and 
presided over the Republican platform conven- 
tion in the Assembly chamber on September 30. 
Senator Hunt delivered the keynote speech of 
the convention. 


Joun D. Wicknem, professor of law at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
justice of the Supreme Court by Governor 
Kohler succeeding the late Justice Charles H. 
Crownhart. Professor Wickhem at time 
taught in the Beloit schools. 


one 


Miss Ictre G. Macy, head of the nutrition 
research laboratories of the Merrill-Palmer 
School the Children’s Hospital of 
Michigan, Detroit, has been chosen head of 
both the Division of Biological Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society and the society’s 


. 


and of 


Detroit section. 


Wituiam S. Merrit, after more than forty 
years’ service in the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago, has retired from his post. He is now giv- 
ing part-time service to the John Crerar Library 
in the same city, classifying and preparing its 
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new list of current periodicals on sociology, sci- 
ence and technology. 

Dr. Wut Durant will become a member of 
the Syracuse University faculty on November 1, 
Dr. 
Durant has selected a list of between eighty and 


as director of the alumni reading course. 


ninety volumes which will be included in the 
readings for the course, which is planned to last 
five years. 

Proressor Raymonp H. Lacey, for several 
years professor of Greek and Latin at Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, will be formally installed 
as the first Edward Capps professor of classics 
on Monday, November 3. Professor Louis E. 
Lord, of Oberlin College, will give the chief ad- 
dress at the exercises. This professorship was 
endowed in honor of Edward Capps, an alum- 
nus, at the time of the centennial anniversary 
of the college a year ago. President Charles H. 
Rammelkamp, of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
returned last September, after a leave of ab- 
sence of ten months spent in travel in Europe 
and the Near East. 
year include Herbert A. Sturges, formerly of 


New appointments of the 


Lombard College, as acting professor of mathe- 
maties, and Clara B. Williams, formerly of 
Woman’s College, Montgomery, Alabama, as 
dean of women. 

At Colgate University promotions in addi- 
tion to those already announced include Dr. 
Eugene G. Bewkes, professor of philosophy and 
head of the department; Professor Howard B. 
Jefferson, associate professor of philosophy; 
Mr. Carl W. Munshower, assistant professor of 
mathematics; Mr. Graydon 8. DeLand, associate 
professor of the Romanie languages. Among 
new appointments are Earl R. Daniels, Ph.D. 
(Buffalo), associate professor of English liter- 
ature; Edward Sanders, Ph.D. (Columbia), as- 
sistant professor of education; Norman §. Bu- 
chanan, A.M. (Cornell), assistant professor of 
economics, and Mr. William P. Carter, A.M. 
(Chicago), assistant professor of sociology. 

Dr. James B. Hepces, who spent the aca- 
demic year 1929-30 as lecturer on history at 
Harvard University, has resumed his duties as 
associate American 
Clark University. 


professor of history at 


PrincipaL L. B. Harmon, of the Provo, 
Utah, High School, resigned to accept a fellow- 
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ship at Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa, and 
Mr. J. C. Moffitt was appointed by the Provo 
Board of Edueation to take his place. Mr. 
Moffitt was formerly director of reference and 
research and also director of part-time educa- 
tion in the Provo City schools. 


Proressor JosepH R. Haypen, of the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Michigan, has left for the Philippine Islands 
where he will spend the year as visiting Car- 
negie professor at the University of the Philip- 


pines. 


PrincipaL MicuaeLt West, author of “Bilin- 
gualism” and “Language in Edueation,” will 
visit the United States early in 1931. He will 
give a series of lectures and demonstrations at 
the University of Chicago from March 1 to 15 
and will speak at the annual edueational con- 
ference of the State University of Iowa on Feb- 
ruary 27. Principal West is head of Teachers 
Training College at Dacea, India. 


Proressor FrepericK J. E. Wooppringe, of 
Columbia University, will give the address be- 
fore the eighty-fourth anniversary meeting of 
the New York Academy of No- 
vember 6. The title of “The 
Preface to Morals.” 


Medicine on 


the address is 


Proressor F. M. Greaa, of the department 
of psychology of Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, is giving a series of discussions on applied 
psychology each Monday evening at nine o’clock 
WCAJ. 


treats in a popular way the applications of 


over radio station Professor Gregg 
psychology to education, business, religion and 
politics. At 9:30 on the same evening there is 
featured a series of “Conversations in Physical 


, 


Science” under the direction of Professor J. C. 


Jensen, of the department of physies. 


Wuat is considered an exceptionally strong 
program for the college section of the East 
Tennessee Educational Association has been ar- 
ranged by President James L. Robb, of Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College, who is chairman of 
this section. The meeting will be held at Knox- 
ville on Friday, October 31, in connection with 


the other meetings of the association. Among 


the speakers will be: Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, of 
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Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. W. 
C. Reavis, of the University of Chicago, and 
Commissioner W. J. Cooper, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and President Alex Guerry, 
of the University of Chattanooga, will lead the 
discussion on Dr. Reavis’ subject, “Can a 
Greater Enthusiasm for Learning be Developed 


in our Undergraduates ?” 


Dr. Lanapon C. Stewarpson, formerly chap- 
lain and professor of philosophy at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, died on September 6. Dr. Stewardson 
left more than $100,000 to the university, direct- 
ing that the bequests be held in trust for the 
“Clara H. Stewardson Professorship of Phi- 
losophy,” in memory of his wife. 


Dr. Frank Gipson Warp, since 1912 dean of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary and promi 
nent in the national councils of the Congrega- 
tional Church, died in Boston on October 17, at 


the age of sixty-one years. 


Tue death is announced of Mrs. Emily L. 
Carmichael, for six years chief of the Bureau 
of Recreation of the Department of Public Wel- 


fare, Philadelphia. 


Parties of distinguished scholars from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are visit- 
ing America in order to study the libraries and 
The two 


the methods of their administration. 


groups consist of the following: Cambridge 
University—Sir Giles G. Seott, associate of the 
Royal Academy and Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects; Alwin F. Scholfield, 
Fellow of King’s College and librarian of Cam- 
bridge University; C. F. Cooper, of Trinity 
College, a syndie of the Cambridge University 
Library; H. C. Stanford, of St. John’s College, 
secretary of the University Library, and H. C. 
Marshall, of Trinity College, secretary of the 
building board. Oxford University—Sir Henry 
A. Miers, fellow of Magdalen College and pro- 
fessor of mineralogy; Sir Frederick G. Kenyon, 
director of the British Museum and a fellow of 
New College and Magdalen College; Sir Ed- 
mund K. Chambers, of Corpus Christi College; 
George N. Clark, fellow of Oriel College and 
editor of The English Historical Review; 
Henry R. Harrod, of Christ Church College, 
and Kenneth Sisam, of Merton College. 
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ELEVEN leaders in the fields of industry, bank- 


ing, government and education will lecture at 
the school of business of the College of the City 
of New York during the present term, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Dean George 
W. Edwards. 


offered annually by the school known as the 


The lectures are part of a course 
Business Forum. Those who will address the 
class are Senator Royal S. Copeland; Richard 
Whitney, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; Ogden L. Mills, under secretary of the 
treasury; David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; E. R. A. Seligman, 
MeVickar professor of political economy, Co- 
lumbia University; John G. Lonsdale, president 
of the American Bankers’ Association; Michael 
Francis Doyle, chairman of the American Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Association; 
Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economies; U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics Ethelbert; Robert M. Haig, of 
the American Bankers’ Association, and Samuel 
Untermyer. The series of lectures is under the 
direction of Reid 8. Fulton, of the department 


Julius 


of economics. 


RANDOLPH-Macon Couuece, Ashland, Vir- 
ginia, celebrated the centennial of its found- 
ing on October 23 and 24. Its charter was 
granted by the General Assembly of Virginia on 
February 3, 1830. 


emphasis upon the sciences in its eurriculum. 


The college has placed strong 


It was a pioneer in the South in the introduction 
of laboratory instruction in the teaching of the 
sciences and was one of the first colleges, if not 
the first, to put biology on an equality with the 
older sciences of physics and chemistry. 
OBSERVING seventy-five years’ service in the 
interests of the people of Pennsylvania as an 
educational institution, the Pennsylvania State 
College 
anniversary with appropriate exercises on Octo- 


celebrates its  three-quarter-century 


ber 23, 24 and 25. One entire day was de- 
voted to the general public for its interest and 
support in the college, Friday the 24th, which 
was designated as “Pennsylvania Day.” Invita- 
tion to the general public to inspect the college 
campus and its twelve new major buildings dur- 
ing the Penn State celebration was extended by 
Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, president of the college, 


and the board of trustees. The most opportune 
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time was on Friday when the entire student 
body paraded. Governor John S. Fisher pre- 
sented buildings erected by the state at a cost of 


$3,250,000, and the instructional, research and 


extension activities of the college were dis- 
played in exhibits in the college armory. The 


celebration opened on October 23, with obser- 
vance of “Education Day,” when college presi- 
dents and public school executives discussed 
relations between the secondary 

The third 


when the 


present-day 
day was 


rebuilt Old 


schools and colleges. 
“Alumni Homecoming,” 


Main Hall was dedicated. 


Mr. Georce Eastman, of Rochester, New 
York, offered the city of Stockholm $1,000,000 
for a municipal dental hospital for the treat- 
ment of poor children. The City Council indi- 
cated that the gift was likely to be accepted 


immediately. 


Mr. Georce H. Maxwett, Boston, an alum- 
nus of Syracuse, has presented his alma mater 
with a gift of a half million dollars for a new 
School of Citizenship and Publie Affairs Build- 
The the 
Joseph Slocum College, which also serves three 
This is 


ing. school at present is housed in 
other departments of the university. 
the third large sum of money Mr. Maxwell has 
given to the 


School of Citizenship in 1924, with an endow- 


Syracuse, he having founded 
ment of $500,000, later increasing the amount 
to a million. In addition to the Citizenship 
School at Syracuse he also founded the chair 
of public citizenship at Boston University and 
endowed the retired fund of the 
Central New York Methodist Episcopal con- 


ministers 


ference. 


Co_umBIA UNIversITy is named as remainder 
legatee of the residuary estate of Dr. Henry 
Rogers Seager, professor of economics of that 
institution, who died on August 23 in Russia 
while on an industrixi tour. The will provides 
that upon the death of life beneficiaries of his 
residuary estate the residue be formed into a 
trust to be known as the Schuyler Fiske Seager 
Endowment Fund. The income from this fund 


is to be used for economic study and research. 
By the will of the late Thomas Davies Jones, 


$500,000 is bequeathed to Princeton University 
for an Alumni Trust Fund. Mr. Jones, who 
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was seventy-nine years old, was a trustee of the 
university and of the John Crerar Libraries. 
Tue largest registration in its history, 5,361, 
an inerease of 195 students, was recorded with 
the reopening of Cornell University. Of the 
total, 3,631 were old students and 1,730 stu- 
dents who had never previously matriculated. 
The new students showed the largest gain, pro- 
viding an increase of 128 over the 1929 figure 
of 1,602. 
dents, last year’s figure being 3,564. 


There were sixty-seven more old stu- 


PLaNns have been announced for the ineorpo- 
ration of the Bronx County Free Library Asso- 
ciation and for a library program involving a 
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request for a $20,000,000 appropriation by 
New York City. At a meeting of the associa- 
tion presided over by Mr. Daniel P. Sullivan, 
it was explained that because the association 
was not a corporate body it had been unable 
to go before the Board of Estimate and request 
a share in the library appropriations. But now 
that steps are being taken to incorporate the 
association, the matter would go before the 
Board of Estimate. An appropriation of $25,- 
000 has also been requested for the establish- 
ment of a library training school. Officials of 
the New York Public Library have estimated 
the Bronx requires fourteen additional branch 
libraries and one central library. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER CRUISES 


“ADVENTURERS in Education” is the term 
which probably best fits the students on the Uni- 
versity of Oregon summer cruises. One cruise 
went all the way to tropical Hawaii, and the 
other sailed up the beautiful inland waterway 
to romantic Alaska, in search of entertainment 
and education. 

Both were to be had in plenty, it was soon 
discovered. The teachers, who had just spent 
nine long months in strenuous work and who 
had looked forward with dread to a “required” 
summer session, were both delighted and sur- 
prised at this unique method of education. No 
longer was it necessary to still the urge to go to 
places and to do things, in order that summer 
school could be attended to gain credits for ad- 
vancement or for a higher degree. The lure of 
travel could be so admirably combined with 
study! In the lists of the more than two hun- 
dred who were on the cruises were many Uni- 
versity of Oregon alumni as well as active stu- 
dents, who took this method of vacationing and 
adding credits toward graduation. 

This innovation in university education was 
started in 1929, when the first Alaska cruise was 
sent out. Its success was so encouraging that it 
was decided to enlarge the field this year and to 
send one to the Hawaiian Islands as well as 


Alaska. The Alaska eruise students spent one 


week on the campus and two weeks on the 
water, while the Hawaiian voyagers spent two 
weeks on the water and five weeks in the terri- 
tory, where they studied under both University 


of Oregon and University of Hawaii faculty 
members. 

Each cruise was ably staffed by University of 
Oregon professors or faculty members drawn 
from other schools. To Hawaii went Dean Karl 
W. Onthank, head of personnel administration 
of the university, as director; Dr. Warren D. 
Smith as professor of geology; Dr. Nelson L. 
Bossing, authority on secondary education, as 
professor of education; Mrs. Mable Holmes 
Parsons, short-story writer, as professor of Kn- 
glish, and George H. Godfrey, head of the uni- 
versity news bureau, in charge of journalism. 

The Alaska students had as their staff of in- 
struectors: Professor W. G. Beattie, who spent a 
number of years in Alaska school work and is 
still known and loved by hundreds of people in 
the territory, as director and professor of edu- 
cation; Professor A. R. Sweetser, who made his 
second trip as professor of botany; Professor 
Nowland B. Zane, who again instructed art stu- 
dents in putting on canvas the beauties of the 
far north; Dr. Charles N. Reynolds, of Stanford 
University, professor of anthropology; M. H. 
Douglass, university librarian; Dr. E. L. Pack- 
ard, professor of geology; Frank Jenkins, edi- 
tor of the Eugene Register, professor of jour- 
nalism; Kathryn Bailey, dean of women and 
registrar; Dr. Rudolf Ernst, professor of En- 
glish literature, and Dr. Fred N. Miller, physi- 
cian. 

The Hawaii cruise, with seventy-five students 
and a dozen members in the faculty, set sail on 
the R. M. S. Niagara from Vancouver on June 
25. The week on the vessel, with perfect sailing 
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weather, was enjoyed by every one, for the 
ship’s personnel saw to it that everything was 
done to make both play and study something 
long to be remembered. Dances in the evening, 
deck games during the day, parties, inspections 
of various parts of the vessel and study in the 
comfortable library and “de luxe” cabins occu- 
pied the time during the trip. 

Arriving in Honolulu, the Oregon party was 
met off shore by a committee of the chamber 
of commerce, who tendered a truly Hawaiian 
welcome by bestowing a fragrant carnation “lei” 
or wreath on each student. At the dock the 
Royal Hawaiian Band was out in full foree, and 
several talented Hawaiian singers had been 
added for this special oceasion. 

Students were taken from the boat to their 
spacious quarters in Punahou Academy, a 
school but a short distance from the University 
of Hawaii campus, where classes were held. 
From the first day swimming in the warm but 
invigorating surf at famous Waikiki, thrilling 
surf-board riding at this sport, dancing at the 
hospitable Moana Hotel under the huge Hawai- 
ian moon, trips to haunts on the islands where 
real native life could be found in all its de- 
lightful simplicity, an adventurous trip to the 
Big Island, where the mighty Volcano of 
Kilauea thrills all who venture near, and other 
diversions were enjoyed by all the students. 
Classes were held in the morning, and after- 
left free for the 
never-ending round of things to do. 

At the University of Hawaii a number of 
courses of great interest were found by Oregon 
students. Seldom do those interested in geol- 
ogy have the opportunity to study voleanoes 
under the world authority, Dr. Thomas A. Jag- 
S. Geological Survey, who heads 


, 
~ 


noons and week-ends were 


gar, of the U. 
this work for the government. 
very popular, and many attended it without 
credit, merely to hear what he said about this 
phase of world development. Courses in Ori- 
ental art and culture by famous Chinese au- 


His course was 


thorities, education courses in this land where 


education is a science of the highest order, as 
well as the regular studies were offered. 

The Hawaii group came back on their ship, 
the Niagara, and landed at Vancouver on Au- 
gust 15, every one wishing that the trip were 
just starting. 
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One hundred and thirty strong, the Alaska 
group spent the first week of their session on 
the campus at Eugene. Here they read up on 
Alaska, studied its various phases and so were 
unusually well prepared for their two weeks’ 
journey, which began from Seattle on August 
14. Their ship, the Admiral Rogers, took them 
to Ketchikan, famous for its salmon canneries; 
Juneau, capital of this northernmost territory ; 
Petersburg, an interesting little cooperative fish- 
ing settlement; Skagway, gateway of the gold- 
rush days; Sitka, romantic and quaint Russian 
capital, still haunted by the ghosts of those pic- 
turesque old rulers of the land, and many other 
towns and cities. 

Only in Alaska can such a sight as the Taku 
Glacier, a mighty living field of ice, be seen. 
The daring vessel sailed up almost to the huge 
ice mass, and with blasts of the whistle caused 


great icebergs to drop off into the water. From 
Skagway the students went on the narrow 


gauge railway up to the very heart of the great 
mountains and saw along the roaring river the 
remnants of the trail of ’98, over which men 
toiled to get to the gold fields. At Sitka there 
are old Russian buildings to be explored, while 
along the route there are huge mountains, snow- 
capped and gleaming in the bright sun; forests 
of matchless green, beautiful waterways that 
stir the blood of those who would like nothing 
better than to adventure up them in a boat of 
their own. 

The cruises have now proved their way, and 
the University of Oregon must be given credit 
for having the courage to pioneer a new field 
in higher education, a field that is expected to 
grow by leaps and bounds in importance, and, 
what means much more to students and teach- 
ers, in real value and enjoyment to the indi- 


vidual. 
Grorce H. Goprrey 


ALUMNI ADVISORY SYSTEM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Wirn the dual objective of enabling college 
administrators to benefit from alumni experi- 
ence and of keeping graduates in closer contact 
with the intellectual and scientific activities of 
the university, the University of Michigan an- 
nounces the formation of an alumni advisory 
council which will meet with university execu- 
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tives and faculty to aid in the determination of 
educational policy. 

Plans for the development of the council, as 
announced by President Alexander Grant Ruth- 
ven, call for a body of national seope elected 
from University of Michigan clubs and alumni 
groups all over the country. These alumni 
bodies are to nominate representatives to serve 
on the council. Each club or group is entitled 
to one member, and those having an enrolment 
of more than a hundred receive extra repre- 
sentatives at the rate of one for every addi- 
tional two hundred members. 

First 
alumni relationship were taken about two years 
ago when Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, of Detroit, was 
elected head of a preliminary organization. In 


steps toward some type of official 


May, 1930, university and alumni association 
officials, eneouraged by active interest on the 
part of graduates and faculty, laid down the 
details of the present plans which are now 
given official sanction. 

“Special fitness for the position and deep 
interest in certain aspects of the university’s 
educational task rather than active club mem- 
bership is desired in council members,” states 
President Ruthven. “It is felt that 
alumni eligible for such a highly honorary 
position as is contemplated in this project feel 
that they have served their apprenticeship in 
the work of alumni organization; it is therefore 


some 


urged that all appointments be made on a basis 
of standing, experience and interests and posi- 
tion in the community for those nominated.” 
Some members at large will be appointed in 
addition to those nominated by the clubs. 
Present plans have not determined definitely 
the size of the council, but it is expected that 
one hundred and fifty members will be ap- 


pointed through the local organizations. These 
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include only those alumni groups whose dues 
Mem- 


bers will serve for three years unless otherwise 


have been received by the main body. 


arranged. 

The alumni council when formed will be sub- 
divided into committees which will serve as 
special advisory bodies to the various univer- 
sity divisions. Thus specially chosen alumni or 
those who express preference or special inter- 
ests in various fields will meet with the facul- 
ties of the law and medical schools, the engi- 
neering college, the museum and the library, 
and heads of departments interested in the bio- 
logieal sciences, chemistry, English, the classics, 
philosophy, forestry, business administration 
and other units. 

Cooperation between business and profes- 
sional men and the staff of the university is 
expected to open fields of mutual usefulness, 
Wilfred B. Shaw, 


Suggestions 


according to director of 


alumni relations. from alumni 
may open up new fields of research or more 
satisfactory arrangements of courses, a typical 
example being the possibility of the develop- 
ment of a combined course in engineering and 
business administration which some alumni feel 
from experience would be desirable. Alumni 
advisers meeting with faculty members of the 
interested school or college will be in a position 
to exchange views and to discover the educa- 
tional feasibility of such a project. 
Recognition of the advisory worth of inter- 
ested alumni in college affairs is not unique 
with the University of Michigan, similar organ- 
izations being in effect at Amherst, Dartmouth 
and Harvard, but the projected council marks 
the first attempt of a large state university to 
build up a permanent, closely knit organization 
for graduate participation in college policy. 
CORRESPONDENT 


QUOTATIONS 


THE INCREASE OF SALARIES AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE increase of salaries at Harvard’ has no 
doubt been favorably received by the immediate 
beneficiaries and their families, and has been 

1 Harvard University has increased the salaries 


of the members of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The new seale, which went into effect at 


the beginning of the current academic year, is as 


¢ favorably commented on by friends of the uni- 


versity, but its larger importance must not be 
lost sight of. It is peculiarly fortunate that it 


follows: Professors, $8,000 to $12,000; associate 
professors, $6,000 to $7,000; assistant professors, 
$4,000 to $5,500; instructors, maximum, $3,000. 
It is stated that the advance in salaries was made 
possible by adjustments worked out under the 
budget system of the university. 
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should come at just this time, when the notable 
expansion of the physical plant might other- 
wise create a false impression of the scale of 
values adopted at Harvard. There can now be 
no doubt in any one’s mind that the authorities 
of the university set the quality of its faculty 
above the quantity of its buildings. And if this 
preference of men to bricks and mortar is im- 
portant for Harvard it is important for higher 
education throughout the country. For the ex- 
ample of Harvard can not fail to encourage a 
similar policy elsewhere, and so to raise the 
standard of the teaching profession generally. 
Nor is the significance of the step limited to the 
field of education. It is an expression of the 
esteem in which scholarship and letters are held 
by the American public, and answers in concrete 
and unmistakable terms the charge that Amer- 
icans in their mad pursuit of material gain have 
forgotten the things of the spirit. 

Higher salaries at Harvard will promote the 
well-being and usefulness of its teachers. It 
will enhance the desirability of a post at Har- 
vard, and make it possible both to keep illus- 
trious men and to attract their like from else- 
where. Primarily, however, it is not a question 
of rivalry between Harvard and her sister-insti- 
tutions but of rivalry between the profession of 
college teaching and other occupations. It is 
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quite true that no man enters this profession for 
purely financial reasons. There are, no doubt, 
other and more intangible inducements which 
affect his choice. But here, as elsewhere, man’s 
motives are mixed, and it can not be denied that 
both teaching and research in America have suf- 
fered in the past from the attraction of more 
lucrative opportunities in other callings. It is 
reasonable to hope that an increase of salary 
standards will draw vigorous, ambitious and 
highly endowed young men who have hitherto 
preferred business or law. 

It is to be noted that Harvard has increased 
its salary-scale. It is comparatively easy and 
comparatively unimportant to pay higher sal- 
aries te a few exceptional individuals at the 
top, under the exigencies of competition. Men 
of all ranks will benefit by the Harvard increase. 
It is now a well-established tradition at Harvard 
both that a given rank shall carry with it a spe- 
cific range of salary, and that the younger men 
shall participate in every improvement of con- 
ditions. To have increased the entire salary 
seale of members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences is a remarkable achievement, as it is a 
form of benefaction for which it is difficult to 
obtain money, since it builds no visible monu- 
ments and immortalizes no name.—The Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK? 

Tue tenth annual American Education Week 
will be observed from November 10 to 16, 1930. 
The celebration of this week is fast becoming a 
great national festival during which the people 
redevote themselves to the ideals of democracy, 
founded upon an enlightened citizenship and 
guaranteeing the right of every individual to 
give the most possible to life and to receive the 
maximum benefit from it. 

The schools must always be kept close to the 
hearts of the American people. Whatever other 
services are surrendered completely to the spe- 
cialist and the expert, the education of youth 
must largely remain a problem for every citi- 
zen. Parents were the world’s first teachers. 

1 Statement prepared by the division of publi- 
cations of the National Education Association 
under the direction of Belmont Farley. 


For many centuries the child’s mental and moral 
growth was nurtured in the home alone. The 
necessity for this labor is yet the strongest tie 
the home has, the most important reason for its 
existence. 

The school of to-day is an extension of the 
home. Divorced from the home and its task of 
rearing healthy, happy and useful boys and 
girls, the school loses its significance utterly. 
Each year the school should go to the home to 
inspire and help in the work of giving every 
child the best which the most worthy homes can 
give their children. American Education Week 
affords this opportunity. 

Not only parents but every citizen who be- 
lieves in the principles of popular government 
has an interest in the schools. The schoolroom 
ideals to-day will be the fabric of America to- 
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morrow. Every one who cares for his country 
to achieve the hopes of human happiness which 
inspired its creation must keep close to its 
schools. American Education Week affords this 
opportunity. 

There are those whose selfish interests prompt 
them to belittle the work of the schools. They 
say the schools cost too much. They find flaws 
in the methods of instruction. They point out 
that much time is wasted in “fads and frills” of 
They profess great fears that 
Never since the 


the curriculum. 
the schools are un-American. 
schools became a recognized institution have at- 
tacks of this sort on the schools been more bit- 
terly made, nor more obviously inspired by self- 
ish motives. The friends of the school must 
cooperate to preserve it as an American institu- 
tion, free and open to all the children of all the 
people. American Education Week affords this 
opportunity. 

The topies for the tenth American Education 
Week have been chosen for their timeliness. 
The enrichment of human life through adult 
education is of special interest now because of 
the rapidly decreasing length of the work day 
Com- 
munities need to provide both young and old 
with opportunities for the extra hours which 
build and enrich life, instead of wasting it away. 
Committees are now at work on this problem in 


and the corresponding increase in leisure. 


many states. 
The program is as follows: 


Monday, November 10: ‘‘The Schools and the 
Enrichment of Human Life.’’ 

Tuesday, November 11: ‘‘How Schools Promote 
Patriotism and World Understanding.’’ 

Wednesday, November 12: ‘‘ The Schools of Yester- 
day.’’ 

Thursday, November 13: 
day.’’ 

Friday, November 14: ‘‘What the Schools Have 
Helped the Individual to Achieve.’’ 

Saturday, November 15: ‘‘ What the Schools Have 
Helped America to Achieve.’’ 

Sunday, November 16: ‘‘The Schools 
morrow and the Future of America.’’ 


‘*The Schools of To- 


of To- 


American Education Week always includes 
Armistice Day. This historic event recalls the 
extreme sacrifices true patriotism calls upon its 
citizens to make. It is a reminder that the bat- 


tle-born spirit of service to country is as strong 
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to serve the arts of peace as it is to endure the 
agonies of war. Armistice Day marks the end 
of history’s most sanguinary conflict; it is hoped 
that it marks the beginning of the world’s most 
lasting peace. As an expression of this hope, 
each of ten thousand American Legion posts 
are devoting a special program in 1930 to the 
diseussion of world understanding and good- 
will. 

The schools of yesterday are a fond memory 
in the minds of all who attended them. Their 
good work should not be forgotten. In the 
Little Red Schoolhouse were laid the founda- 
tions for noble character. With its meager op- 
portunities, it has passed with its contempora- 
ries—the spinning-wheel and ox-yoke. But like 
both of these it was once of greatest service. 
Those to whose prosperity it has ministered may 
well pay it tribute. 

What the schools have helped the individual 
and the nation to achieve is the reason for their 
Education is the ladder by which 
Among these ideals 


existence. 
men climb to their ideals. 
are material prosperity, bodily health and spir- 
itual happiness. For three hundred years peo- 
ples from other lands have turned their faces to 
America as the land of opportunity. Through 
the years the schools have led in the dramatic 
struggle for the acceptance of the principle of 
“a fair start in life for every child.” 

The schools have helped America to achieve 
rapid rise to national greatness and the realiza- 
tion of many democratic ideals. They have 
helped America to conquer a vast frontier and 
to supplant the wilderness with productive fields 
and factories manned by workmen who enjoy 
the highest standard of living ever attained over 
a large area. Through the development of its 
human resources, America moves forward. 

The schools of to-morrow will set the pace for 
this advance. Both must 
adapt to the needs of a changing world. The 
schools do more than preserve the rich and val- 
They lead the way 


school and nation 


uable heritage of the past. 
to America’s future. 

American Education Week is an appropriate 
time for a survey and evaluation of every phase 
of education and the schools. Only a regularly 
observed and planned program is effective. 
Thousands of American schools take advantage 
of this opportunity each year. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CONVERSATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

THERE is a rather popular notion abroad in 
college circles that students learn as much or 
each other than from their 
For example, Sir John 
Adams writes: “To-day it is admitted on all 
hands that students learn as much from their 
fellows as they do from their professors.” 

Waugh is even more emphatic: “This [the 


even more from 


studies and professors. 


‘bull session’| is the genuine education... . 
The most efficient educational process to be 
found in the university.” 

With 


student talk fests, “bull sessions,” or whatever 


such tributes to the effectiveness of 
name you choose, it is no wonder that an inves- 
tigation of this educational institution is in 
order. To a coldly unenthusiastic person it 
might appear that the process of the unedu- 
vated educating the uneducated is a bit like the 
blind leading the blind. 
short of an actual survey of student conversa- 


However, nothing 


tions will disclose whether they manage to 
stick to the straight and narrow pathway of 
learning or fall into the ever-convenient ditch 
of intellectual shallowness. 

One measure of the effectiveness of the talk 
fest as a means of education is in the nature 
of the topics discussed. Obviously if the topics 
of conversation are not above the trivial the 
must be If the 
topies are of value, then added research is 
necessary in order to establish whether the 
group listens to the member who knows most 
or to the member who has the greatest lung 
power and persistence. The present study con- 
fines itself to the nature of the topics discussed. 

No doubt there would be a distinet variation 
from one type of college to another in the 
conversational interests discovered. The selec- 
tion of a homogeneous type of student would 
probably narrow the range of topics; and the 
kinds of social background from which the 
students came would cause different topics to 
predominate. The following study was made 
in a state university of between 2,000 and 
2,500 students. The school is located in a 
small town of about 7,000. A majority of the 
students come from rural communities, but a 


educational results meager. 





considerable number come from urban environ- 
ments. 

The conversation studied occurred in twenty- 
six different groups of students. Ten of these 
groups were in fraternity houses, one in a 
men’s dormitory, nine in sorority houses and 


six in women’s dormitories. Since there was 
no significant difference between fraternity and 
men’s dormitory groups the results are all 
treated together and referred to as a unit. 
However, there were some differences between 
sorority and dormitory women and some note 
of these differences will be taken. Records of 
conversations were made only when at least 
three people gathered together informally and 
talked of “cabbages and kings” or anything else 
which interested them. Only one sex was pres- 
No faculty member ever wielded 


All 


these talks occurred in the domiciles mentioned 


ent at a time. 
a restraining influence by his presence. 
above and most of them at night. Everything 
was conducive to the greatest freedom in the 
choice of topics of conversation. 

The recording of topics was done in each case 
by a student member of the group. Each was 
warned to secrecy, in order that no inhibition 
might develop in a group when he joined it. 
The recorders were told to participate in what- 
ever conversations they might wish, but not to 
feel obliged to join groups for the purpose of 
securing records. This stipulation meant that 
the recorders must be selected with care and in 
sufficient numbers lest their records reveal their 
own interests instead of those of the student 
body. 
although not all of them were working simul- 


Thirty-six different recorders were used, 
taneously. They were selected from all grades 
of intellectuality, ranging from a Phi Beta 
Kappa student on one end to one who occa- 
sionally fails courses on the other. Some were 
social lions and lionesses, while others were 
social wall flowers. Only one kind of reeorder 
was studiously avoided, and that was the type 
which dominates the group. 
would be valueless, for the topics which he 
would report would be only those in which he 
is interested. Each 


Such a person 


recorder was given his 


instructions privately, and few knew who the 
others were. 


Sinee personalities and quota- 








tions did not appear in the study no student 
felt that he was violating any code of ethics 
by merely reporting what was talked about in 
the group. Each reporter was asked whether 
he were willing to report any topic of conver- 
sation regardless of whether it might be taboo 
in mixed company or not. No recorder was 
used who did not express complete willingness 
to cooperate. 

In order to simplify the process of record- 
ing, each student was given a check list of 
probable topics and asked to record (as soon 
as he left the group) as many topics as were 
touched Topies not listed were to be 
added in a space provided. The number of 
students participating in the talk fest and the 
With this system 


upon. 


date were also to be added. 
it is quite probable that more topics were dis- 
cussed than recorded, due to lapses of memory. 
However, with many workers covering a long 
period of time, it is quite probable that these 
accidental omissions -were scattered rather 
evenly over the list, and no selective factor of 
importance operated through memory failures. 
It would have been of interest to know the 
amount of time spent on the various topics, 
a record could not be made unob- 


not attempted. 


but such 


trusively and therefore was 
However, it is quite probable that the amount 
of time spent upon topics would correlate well 
with the frequency of mention. 

The study was begun in March, 1929, and 
concluded in February, 1930, a period compris- 
ing almost the cycle of a college year. During 
this time a total of 498 sessions devoted to 
Of these 259 were 
A total of 


2,230 topies were reported—1,353 by women 


“just talk” were reported. 
held by men and 239 by women. 
and 877 by men. The average number of topics 
discussed by men at each session was 3.4 while 
for women it was 5.7. 

Of course most of the 2,230 topics mentioned 
were repetitions. The topies discussed by the 
men were grouped in 58 categories while those 
discussed by women were placed in 66. This 
does not necessarily mean that women talk 
about a greater variety of things than men, 
but simply that some items were difficult to 
classify. Women talked about 14 topies which 
the men did not touch, and the men diseussed 5 
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topics which women did not. However, these 
were discussed only from one to four times 
each, and hence may not be regarded as the 
exclusive property of either sex. 

Table I shows the topies discussed arranged 


TABLE I 
Topics DISCUSSED BY COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE 





Percentages of Total 





Men Women 

Dates 6.8 8.0 
Fraternities 5.7 2. 
Sports , 4.8 2.1 
Dancing 4.6 4.1 
Clothes 4.2 4.7 
Drinking 4.0 1.0 
Campus politics 3.8 2.1 
Money 3.4 3.6 
Week-end trips ...... 3.4 2.9 
Studies 3.1 2.2 
Summer employment 3.1 1.9 
Food ; 2.9 4.3 
Sororities 2.9 4.7 
Grades (scholarship) 2.9 1.4 
Stories (shady) 2.4 2.1 
Gossip ; 2.3 4.4 
Sex problems 2.2 3.6 
Vocations 2.2 1.5 
Religion 2.1 1.3 
Vacations 2.1 2.1 
Music 1.9 2.0 
Airplanes 1.8 0.1 
Home and relatives 1.8 3.3 
Smoking 1.8 1.7 
Examinations 1.8 0.9 
Teachers 1.7 3.6 
Necking and kissing 1.7 2.7 
Shows 1.6 2.0 
Comparisons of universities... 1.6 1.1 
Inventions 1.3 0.2 
Automobiles 1.3 mi) 
University regulations 1.3 1.8 
Home towns 1.1 1.5 
Debates 1.0 0.4 
Politics (not campus) 1.0 0.7 
Stories (humorous) 1.0 1.0 
Stories (neither shady nor 

humorous) 1.0 1.3 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





Percentages of Total 





Men Women 
Travel 0.9 0.9 
Drama 0.8 1.3 
Games (sedentary) , 0.8 0.7 
Literature 0.7 1.8 
Culture 0.6 1.4 
Hazing 0.5 0.3 
Government ownership 0.3 0.1 
Animals 0.2 0.0 
Art 0.2 0.7 
Death 0.2 0.6 
Serenades 0.2 0.7 
Dreams 0.2 0.0 
War 0.1 0.0 
World peace 0.1 0.0 
Social conventions 0.1 1.3 
Evolution 0.1 0.3 
Nature appreciation 0.1 0.3 
Socialism 0.1 0.1 
Chain stores 0.1 0.0 
Women 0.1 0.0 
Marriage 0.0 0.2 
Movie actors and actresses 0.0 0.05 
University life 0.0 0.05 
Joy and problem of being 
young 0.0 0.05 
Accidents 0.0 0.05 
Personalities 0.0 0.05 
Emotions 0.0 0.05 
Speech provincialisms 0.0 0.05 
The ideal man 0.0 0.05 
What men like a girl to be 0.0 0.05 
Fraternity pins 0.0 0.05 
Letters ; 0.0 0.05 
Ideals and ambitions 0.0 0.05 
Love 0.0 0.05 


in order of the frequency of mention by the 


men. The percentages at the right of each 
topic indicate what per cent. of the total num- 


ber of topics this particular topic formed. For 
example, the topic of “dates” formed 6.8 per 
cent. of the total number of topies recorded by 
the men (877) and 8.0 per cent. of the total 
number of topies recorded by the women 
(1,353). Dates were actually discussed 60 
times by men and 107 times by women but the 
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relative proportion is not as different as the 
gross figures might indicate. 

Table I allows the reader to 
whether his favorite hobby is under discussion 
However, further 


analysis is desirable in order to determine what 


determine 


among college students. 


are the major interests of the students. Hence 
topics of a similar nature will be handled more 
in detail. 

The general topic of greatest interest is that 
of sex. The total of all items dealing with this 
subject for men is 22 per cent. of all topics 
mentioned; for women the total is 25.55 per 
cent. Evidently between a fourth and a fifth 


of the conversational interests center around 


the subject. This is not at all excessive, in 
the judgment of the writers. If observations 
of non-collegiate populations of the same age 
are to be trusted, the proportion of discussion 
devoted to sex interests outside of college circles 
is much greater than inside. For young men 
and women whose bread and butter is secure, 
no other interest is more compelling or immi- 
nent. The great adventure of matrimony is not 
far distant for most of them, and sex drives 
have not yet been balanced with occupational 
and other social interests. The women appear 
to be more interested in the subject than men, 
Most of 


the excess of women over men comes from the 


but this is not a true sex difference. 


women’s dormitories and is probably due to the 
fact that 
clothes, ete., 


sorority have more dates, 
than The 


sorority women discuss sex in just about the 


women 
dormitory women. 
same proportion as the men. 

If topies dealing largely with personalities 


are abstracted from the general list we find 


that women are discussing them more fre- 
quently than men. The total percentage for 
women is 19.6, while for men it is 12.7. This 


group of subjects naturally overlaps somewhat 
upon the topie of sex, and hence some of the 
difference between men and women is not a true 
sex difference as was pointed out in the pre- 
vious paragraph. However, the finding is in 
general agreement with the belief that women 
are more interested in people while men are 
more interested in things. 

A total of 21 topies might be classified as 
of an intellectual or 


entirely, or partially, 


artistic nature. Many of them are mentioned 
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only infrequently and therefore the percentage 
they formed of the total number of topies dis- 
eussed is disappointing. The percentage total 
for men was 16.1, while for women it was 15.3. 
“Studies” heads the list for both men and 
women, while “religion” is second for men and 
shares fifth place with “drama” on the women’s 
list, being exceeded by music, literature and 
culture. Apparently Waugh is mistaken, at 
least as far as one university is concerned, 
when he states, “The frat house bull sessions 
habitually consider topies of real solidity. 
Naturally these are drawn mainly from the field 
of university studies. . Our findings 
agree much more closely with those of Landis 
and Burtt who concluded that students talk 
shop only about 8 per cent. of the time while 
business men talk shop 70 per cent. of the time. 
If students do talk shop, then it must be ad- 
mitted that their shop produces mainly social 
and avocational products with only a sideline 
of intellectual by-products. 

Social problems of a personal nature are 
much than 
social problems of an impersonal sort. Men 
discuss such problems as drinking, smoking, 
sex problems, ete., a total of 11.1 per cent. of 


all the things mentioned, while they discuss 


more provocative of discussion 


such things as communism, world peace, gov- 
ernment ownership of utilities, ete., only seven 
tenths of one per cent. The contrast is even 
greater with the women, who discuss social 
problems of a personal nature 12.1 per cent. 
and those of an impersonal nature two tenths 
of one per cent. The college youth is evidently 
little interested in the colossal social experi- 
ments of the day. His world is a narrow one 
in which his own affairs are paramount. 

“Tt toucheth thee and thou are troubled” 
applies very aptly to the college student. We 
find that wherever a group has contributed 
more than its share of talk about a given topic, 
some common need or experience exists there 
which does not elsewhere. For example, a par- 
ticular fraternity talked more about airplanes 
because one of their group was attempting to 
gain a pilot’s license. Dormitory women talk 
more about social life than sorority women be- 
cause they are less bountifully supplied with it 
and desire more. There is some evidence that 
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groups containing two opposing types of train- 
ing or belief discuss their differences. For 
example, a group which is heterogeneous with 
respect to religious beliefs discusses religion 
much more than groups which are homogeneous 
in their faiths. A brief survey of the availabil- 
ity of newspapers indicated that lack of them 
was not the reason for the paucity of the dis- 
eussion of world affairs. 

Obviously the bulk of the matters discussed 
in student talk fests is not such as will con- 
tribute materially to the intellectual lives of 


the participants. From the results of this 


study we may conclude that, as far as this 


institution is concerned, the student “bull ses- 
sion” is a minor educative force instead of the 
“most efficient educational process” in the uni- 
versity. There may be some value in it as a 
means of developing leadership and in making 
social adaptations. It may be a form of indoor 
sport which ought to be continued for recrea- 
tion’s sake, but there is certainly no reason to 
recognize it as a major educational foree. The 
professor may still keep his chair without 
apology and without fear that the “bull ses- 
sion” will unseat him. 

Stuart M. Stroke 

Evtmer D. West 

OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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